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PLAYS 


OF THE MONTH 


By James Agate 


I AM very cross with Mr. Darlington who 

in the corresponding article for last month 
wrote :—“‘On the very last day of the period 
under review came an exciting importation— 
the Lunts at the Lyric in ‘Amphitryon 38.” 
And he then proceeded to review the only good 
piece in the London theatre which he or I or 
any of us have seen in what feels like years. 
It would have been friendly of Mr. Darlington 
to leave me the one play about which I have 
really any desire to write. But Mr. Darlington 
did the unfriendly thing—I admit because he 
couldn’t help it. Hence these sulks, never- 
theless ! 

My survey of the month must begin, then, 
with a revue, Mr. Cochran’s “Happy Returns” 
at the Adelphi. Everybody knows that the 
only thing which makes a manager happy és 
returns, and at first these were not too good. 
But then how could they be? The revue had 
been put together in such a curious way. 
There was Miss Beatrice Lillie trying hard to 
be vulgar and succeeding. There were Messrs. 
Flanagan and Allen trying hard to be a success 
without being vulgar, and failing. When the 
attendance got so bad that the performance was 
interrupted by small boys who had come in 
from the Strand to play in the stalls, Mr. 
Cochran decided to give Messrs. Flanagan and 
Allen their heads. Whereby the show has 
become a success, though I still think that 
Miss Lillie needs a partner rather than alterna- 
tive comedians to hold the stage till she is 
ready for the next turn. Were I a revue- 
producer, I should choose a partner who would 
carry just as many guns as Miss Lillie, and 
perhaps a few more. I mean, and can only 
mean, Mr. Max Miller. 


I now come to two political es pe 
Norman Macowan’s “Glorious Morning” 
the Duchess, and Miss Vere Sullivan's s 
“Trumpeter, "Play !” at the Garrick. This 
matter of political plays hits the British public 
in its weakest spot, because the public of this 
country is remarkable for this, that while 
knowing everything about morality it knows 
nothing about art. The British public conceives 
two things with difficulty—first, that an im- 
moral play can be a good play, and second, 
that a moral play can be a bad play. It isa 
desirable thing, thinks the British public, that 
sermons against war should be preached from 
the stage as from the pulpit. Therefore any 
plays with this desirable motive must be 
desirable plays. Therefore any play against 
war must be a good play. Wherefore the 
advertisement columns of our newspapers are 
filled with tributes to the one of these plays 
from the Hon. Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C., J.P., 
M.P., Sir Malcolm Campbell, M.B.E., (author 
of “Drifting to War’), Sir George Arthur, 
M.V.O., and Humbert Wolfe, C.B., C.B.E. 
And so on and so forth. Really Iam not more 
impressed by this than I should be if tributes 
were forthcoming from the station-master at 
Euston and the temperature-regulator at 
Paddington Baths ! 

“Glorious Morning” merely told us that 
young ladies ought not to be shot for believing 
in God. “Trumpeter, Play!” reminded us 
that if and when Germany and England are 
at war it is very awkward for the English 
wives of German husbands, and for the 
German wives of English husbands. Well, 
we knew all about that before the curtain rose. 
But then one knows everything about all 
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sermons before they are preached. And there 
is this difference between a sermon and a play : 
the preacher who said anything new would 
be turned out of his church, whereas the play- 
wright who doesn’t ought not to be allowed 
on the stage. Therefore I regard these two 
plays as excellent sermons and poor dramas, 
and as I do not go to Church to be entertained 
by theatrical displays, so I do not go to the 
theatre to be preached at. All of which does 
not alter the fact that Mr. Macowan and Miss 
Sullivan have written admirable little dramas, 
always provided that you go to the drama to 
admire that sort of thing. 

At the St. Martin’s there is an amusing 
little Irish comedy called “Spring Meeting” 
which is desthroyed entoirely by Mr. Arthur 
Sinclair who is far too good for his small part 
in it, and by Mr. Roger Livesey who is nothing 
like the Irish squire he is supposed to be. 
The piece is saved from destruction, however, 
by its wit and by a grand piece of acting by 
Miss Margaret Rutherford who is at least as 
good as Mrs. Partick Campbell and Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite rolled into one. 

Talking about these two ladies brings me to 
Mr. Ivor Novello’s ““Comedienne” at the Hay- 
market. I confess that the spectacle of one 
distinguished actress stabbing another in the 
back which happens to be on the other side of 
the Atlantic Ocean is not an edifying spectacle. 

“Babes in the Wood,” which was done at 
the Embassy, was one more example of Mr. 
James Bridie’s inability to let a week pass 
without writing a new play. The revival of 
Gogol’s farce, “Marriage,” at the Westminster, 
is being greatly enjoyed by everybody who 
did not see the Moscow players give a masterly 
performance of it some ten years ago at the 
Garrick. “‘Lot’s Wife” at the Whitehall is a 
witty piece of nonsense. “‘White Secrets” 
at the Fortune is a very exciting little drama 
about one of the Poles, and “‘The Sun Never 
Sets” at Drury Lane is a mildly exciting melo- 
drama about the Equator. Of these last two 
plays I am inclined to think that the second is 
the greater frost! 

On the very day I write this there is to be 
produced at the St. James’s Mr. Clifford Odet’s 
“Golden Boy,” which is obviously going to 
be the only tolerable play since ““Amphitryon 
38.” With that unselfishness which is my 
most striking characteristic I am leaving this 
play to be dealt with by the writer of next 
month’s notes. O si sic Darlington ! 
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FRENCH PUPPETEERS 
IN CONGRESS 


The first Annual Congress of the French Puppeteers, 
held in May, opened with a civic reception at the Town 
Hall of Paris and closed with a banquet and a per- 
formance of “Punch and Judy” by a member of the 
sister organisation, the British Puppet Guild. It 
revealed a variety of surviving puppet tradition. The 
Congress started with a performance of the famous 
Guignol of Lyons, which is actually the town of his 
origin. The family Neichthauser, direct descendants 
of Guignol’s creator, Laurent Moureguet, silk-spinner 
in the early years of the 19th century, presented a 
programme, preceded by an introductory talk by their 
patron, Mr. Justin Godart, a former Minister of 
Education, and present President of the Federation of 
French Puppeteers. The next day came the turn of the 
string puppets and the dynasty of Pajot, (the family 
tradition reaches back into the 18th century) rendered 
a patriotic drama of the romantic school, “ Joan of 
Flanders.” With tender skill there was played a story 
of chivalry such as must have stirred our forefathers 
in the ’40s at Druty Lane or the Surrey Theatre. 
There were five acts, each a complete change of scene, 
and sometimes there were twenty puppets on the stage. 
Manipulation and articulation was the work of the 
father and his son and daughter, who afterwards 
presented a ‘variety’ programme, familiar to us through 
visits of the Pajot family to English music 
M. Pajot senr, aged 75 y ars, is shortly to become a 
member of the Legion of Honour. Their performance 
was prefaced by an informative address on the travelling 
puppet theatres of France by M. Gaston Baty, one of the 
producers of the Comedie Francaise, who also invited 
the members of the Congress to a performance at his 
‘human’ theatre, the Theatre Montparnasse, which 
occupies a place in the Paris theatre roughly similar to 
that of the Gate Theatre in England. 

The amateur theatre was represented by “Les Amis 
de Lafleur,” from Amiens. 

Two companies from the gardens of Paris also gave 
shows which included “The Temptation of St.Anthony,” 
one of the oldest French marionette plays, but which 
was received in rather an irreverent way. Another 
company exhibited for a biref instant a Polichinelle, 
Punch’s cousin, and of great age, and who spoke with 
a ‘swazzle” (the instrument which gives Punch his 
peculiar way of talking, in Paris called a ‘pratique’). 

The Congress, which also included sessions to dis- 
cuss matters of technical interest, was held in the 
charming little theatre of the Paris newspaper, “Le 
Journal.” It attracted a great deal of attention ; all 
the shows were recorded by Radio Luxembourg and 
were later relayed, while Mr. Punch made a first ap- 
pearance before the French television camera. 

Meanwhile in England the marionettes have not 
been idle. At Whitsun the Marionette Theatre of 
Malvern held a Festival in that delightful town, and 
will later during the Shaw Festival in August give 
special performances. About the same time the Roel 
Puppets at Lower Guiting in the Cotswold district hold 
their second annual Summer School, and at Mr. Ashley 
Duke’s Mercury Theatre at Notting Hill Gate the 
Binyon Sisters have been giving a season of puppet 
playlets, by Montagu Slater with music by Benjamin 
Britten and Lennox Berkeley. 








SHAKESPEARE PROBLEMS 


BREAKING-UP AND SPEEDING-UP 


By Frederick S. Boas 


“The Sonnets of Shakespeare and Southampton.” 
Edited with an Introduction by Walter Thomson. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, and Henry Young & Sons, 
Liverpool. 12s. 6c. net. 


“Speeding up Shakespeare : Studies of the Bygone 
Theatre and Drama.” By W. J. Lawrence. The 
Argonaut Press. tos. 6d. net. 


HAKESPEARE’S Sonnets are always 
with us, and the latest recruit to the 
army of interpreters is Mr Walter Thomson. 
Critics have approached the Sonnets from every 
sort of angle, and Mr. Thomson’s primary aim 
is to rescue Shakespeare’s reputation from the 
charge of moral perversion. Sonnet 20 begins: 

A woman’s face with nature’s own hand painted 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion. 

Because the German lexicographer, Dr. 
Schmidt in 1874 interpreted here “master- 
mistress” as “a male mistress” and “‘passion” 
as ‘amorous desire,” Mr. Thomson affirms that 
the world in general believes Shakespeare to 
have been a homosexualist. In my opinion 
Mr. Thomson much exaggerates Schmidt’s 
influence, but there is a great deal to be said 
for his contention that “passion” in the above 
line should be given the meaning, found else- 
where, of an emotional poem. But this does 
not make such a fundamental difference as 
Mr. Thomson claims. The phrase “master- 
mistress” remains. It is not necessary to 
give the words a literal interpretation, but it 
is idle to deny that Shakespearein the Sonnets, 
and Marlowe in ‘Edward II” and elsewhere, 
infuses into the relations between older 
and younger men an amorous intensity which 
is strange to our outlook to-day. 

Mr. Thomson assumes that Sonnet 20 is 
addressed to the Earl of Southampton and 
that it is closely related to “The Lover’s 
Complaint” which appeared with the Sonnets 
in Thorpe’s 1609 quarto. Even those who feel 
uncertain about Southampton being here 
Shakespeare’s friend will, as a rule, prefer 
this view tothe Will Hughes theory (based on 
another line in Sonnet 20, “A man in hew, 
all Hews in his controlling’’) adopted by Samuel 
Butler and Oscar Wilde, rejected here by Mr. 
Thomson, but recently again sponsored by 
Lord Alfred Douglas. Mr. Thomson is bent 
in saving not only Shakespeare’s moral but his 


poetic reputation. Here he summons to his 
aid some lines in Sonnet 125 : 

No, let me be obsequious in thy heart 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 

Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no art 

But mutual render, only me for thee. 

*“My oblation,” Mr. Thomson interprets as the 
sonnets written by Shakespeare to his friend and 
“mutual render“ he takes to imply that there 
was an exchange of poems between them. 
There were thus “two pens” at work, of 
very different quality, and Mr. Thomson 
transfers bodily to Southampton. twenty-six 
of the sonnets numbered in Thorpe’s quarto 
from 32 to 122, as well as the bulk of the 
“Dark Woman” series, 127 to 154, though he 
finds it “‘impossible to lay at the door of either 
Southampton or Shakespeare responsibility 
for the sort of the rubbish to be found” in this 
series. Calling as evidence two lines in 
“The Phoenix and the Turtle :” 
Single Nature’s double name 
Neither two nor more she was called 

which he takes to refer to Shakespeare and 
Southampton, Mr. Thomson explains the riddle 
of ‘W.H.’ the ‘onlie begetter’ of the Sonnets as 
William (Shakespeare) and Henry (Wroithesley, 
Earl of Southampton.) Thorpe thus crypti- 
cally in his dedication alluded to the “two 
pens”! 

So Mr. Thomson enrols himself amongst 
the growing band of distintegrators, and those 
who, like myself, take a more traditional stand 
can at any rate appreciate the attractive 
printing of the Sonnets and other poems in 
his volume. 

Dr. W. J. Lawrence in the essay which 
gives the title to his volume of collected 
studies is concerned not with Shakespeare’s 
morals or poetry but with his dramatic 
technique. He dislikes the “undignified 
speeding-up” of his plays on the stage to-day, 
and he maintains that this has no foundation 
in the dramatist’s own practice. From a 
careful examination of his use of the words 
“act” and “scenes,” Dr. Lawrence comes to 
to the conclusion that “Shakespeare’s plays 
were written in the prescribed five acts, and 
acted in his own day with four intervals,” 
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though these may have been hardly more than 
pauses. As a pendant to this conclusion we 
have “Some reflections on Shakespeare’s 
dramaturgy,” where Dr. Lawrence draws atten- 
tionto the fact that in his middleand final periods 
Shakespeare often withdrew his leading charac- 
ter from the stage during a large part of 
Acts IV and V. In “The Winter’s Tale” 
he carriers this to its extreme limit, when 
Hermione disappears for some 1690 lines. 
He thus deliberately aimed at a slackening of 
tension, and in this respect was “severely 
classic.” 

Apart from Shakespeare Dr. Lawrence deals 


THE SEA AND THE 


with many-sided dramatic and _ theatrical 
questions, from the dedications of plays to 
stage dummies and from the origin of bulls 
to the gravedigger’s waistcoats. Most im- 
portant of all for the stage-historian is his 
presentation of new facts from Sir Henry 
Herbert’s office book, gleaned from annota- 
tions by Malone on the fly-leaves of some of 
his quartos in the Bodleian. These studies, 
though not new, have been revised and en- 
larged, and decorated with illustrations. They 
are a mine of out-of-the-way and enter- 
taining lore presented by the author, more suo, 
in racy, and at times challenging, style. 


SKY 


A HOME-MADE CYCLORAMA 


ANY a time and oft the amateur wishes 
to produce a play in a setting which is 
both modern and gives a sense of unity to the 
production. Usually he is baffled by two 
things. Firstly, the stage at his disposal has 
not the necessary fittings, and secondly there 
is the matter of difficulty and expense which 
make him hesitate before constructing his own 
appliances. And so Africa on the one hand 
and Asia on the other are still as unsatisfactory, 
though for different reasons, as they were to 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

Readers may be interested to know how 
these difficulties were overcome in a recent 
production of “The Admirable Crichton,” at 
Bracondale School, Norwich. 

It was wished to use a setting which should 
not only be modern, but should give a sense 
of unity between the scenes. The stage, 
which was erected in the School gymnasium 
and which possessed no more fitments, save 
for its proscenium and curtains, than the 
“scaffold hye” on which Chaucer’s Joly 
Absolom performed, measured only 16! x 13/. 

The two difficulties were the lack of space 
available and the cost of the production. 

It was decided to maintain unity by the use 
of three pairs of black curtains on either side 
of the stage for wings, with adjustable black 
borders, which could be heightened or lowered 
at will, and by the erection of a cyclorama, 
which would be visible in all four acts, 
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together with three flats with a window in the 
centre flat for the London Home; a low 
ground row of rocks for the island, and a 
drop with the rocks and sky visible beyond 
for the Happy Island Home. 

The advantage of the curtains and the cyclo- 
rama was that they gave the stage the ap- 
pearance of being considerably larger than it 
really was. Also the difficulty of crowd exits 
and entrances was obviated by the impossibility 
of stating exactly through which opening in 
the curtains characters passed. Indeed, at 
times characters would enter through gaps 
between separate wings, and yet because of 
the insignificance of the black curtains, would 
appear to come through the self-same door. 

Few stages on which amateurs perform 
contain a cyclorama, and the construction of 
such is often regarded as a superhuman effort. 
Readers may find the details which follow 
useful ; they can rest assured that they were 
cheap and effective. 

The finished cyclorama consisted of nothing 
more than a huge sheet of cardboard 18ft. 
wide and 12 ft. high, suspended by ropes 
behind the stage (which had been erected 
away from the wall to leave a trough for 
lights, 1 ft. wide and 1 ft. 9 in. deep, which 
was extremely useful but not absolutely neces- 
sary). The cardboard was attached to battens 
at the top and bottom, and also to a third 
batten 4ft. from the top. The two upper 
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THE LIMBO OF TIME. 

Some of the many hundred members of 
the Walton Troupe of Marionettes which 
have toured France for over 150 years. 











SCENE FROM A REHEARSAL OF “‘PLANT IN 
THE SUN”? AT THE UNITY THEATRE CLUB. 
The producer, Herbert Marshall, shows 
how it should be done. 

See page 154. 
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battens were suspended by ropes from screw 
eyes in the roof, the suspension for the top 
batten being about 2 ft. nearer the audience 
than that for the middle batten, which was 
close against the back wall. By adjusting the 
respective heights of these battens the cyclo- 
rama was successfully made to curve towards 
the audience at the top, to vanish behind the rear 
border. The portion of the cardboard below 
the middle batten was pulled taut by the weight 
of the bottom batten. The cyclorama lighting 
for the ad was required in three colours— 
amber, fading to red and finally to deep blue. 
This was achieved by a row of biscuit tins 
fitted with 100 watt. bulbs and gelatine medium 
at the top, behind the rear border, and another 
row at the bottom in the trough. The top 
row was made up as follows :—300 blue, 
400 amb.; and the bottom:—4oo amb., 
soo red. With the use of two dimmers 
(800 watt. and 300 watt.) a very effective 
sunset effect was made possible. 

It remains to describe the actual construc- 
tion of the cyclorama :—a rectangle 18 ft. by 
12 ft. was first chalked out on the floor of the 
gymnasium, and this was then completely 
covered by strips of cardboard 21 in. wide 
overlapping about 1 in. on each side, so that 
a succession of ‘seams’ were formed parallel 
to the shorter side of the rectangle. The 
cardboard was held flat to the floor by means 
of three drawing pins through each ‘seam’. 
The strips were glued together firmly by the 
simple method of removing the pins from a 
seam, running a glue brush between the 
overlapping edges, pressing them together 
firmly and replacing the pins. Carpenters’ 
glue diluted with an equal quantity of water 
was used, and thus was so quick-drying that 
by the time the last seam had been glued it 
was possible to start removing the pins. 
When all the pins had been removed the sheet 
was carefully unstuck from the floor—being 
pulled up in the direction of the seams. Yt was 
then replaced flat upon the floor, and papered 
with heavy ceiling paper, so that the seams in 
the paper were at right angles to the joins 
in the cardboard, and hence parallel to the 
18 ft. side. The battens,—18-ft. beams of 
2-in. by 1$-in. red deal—were then pushed 
under the sheet and the latter tacked down to 
them. The rows of tintacks were covered 
by an additional strip of paper—since no 
amount of whitewash will disguise the heads 
of tintacks under strong lights, and since in 


any case it was not wished to whitewash the 
cyclorama. While still wet the cyclorama 
was picked up (one person at the ends of each 
batten) and carried on to the stage. It was 
then hoisted into approximately the required 
position and left to dry, the final adjustments 
being made later. 

In conclusion a brief list of the most likely 
defects may be helpful :—First—and most 
important—the centre batten may sag. This 
must be avoided at all costs by sufficient sup- 
port. Secondly the sides of the cardboard 
may cockel slightly owing to the pulling 
action of the drying paper. This cannot very 
well be avoided, but can be made unimportant 
by making the cyclorama considerably wider 
than will be visible. Thirdly the seams of 
the cardboard may show through if one buys 
cheap paper, so do not economise in this 
direction. Do not economise either with 
regard to tintacks—get plenty of broad- 
headed ones. Finally the cardboard may tend 
to tear when carried while still wet. This can 
be avoided by carrying the battens only ; if 
the cardboard is not touched at all there 
should be no danger of tearing. 

The last advantage of this simple cyclorama 
is that when the play is done it can be effectively 
rolled around the lowest batten and so safely 
stored away for later use, without occupying 
too much space. 

Not only is it simple and cheap in construc- 
tion, but the cyclorama dismisses many scenic 
problems for the ambitious amateur and opens 
to him many chances to experiment with his 
lighting. 

W. McLean Bronte Bropig. 
A. F. PENNYMORE. 








ESSEX COUNTY COMMITTEE. 


On June 18th, Miss Zimmerman kindly gave a 
Garden Party at Woodberrie Hill, Loughton, to Drama 
Workers from various parts of the county. The 
Marquis d’Oisy lectured on “Making Properties,” and 
Mrs. Gregory Nicholson on “Noises Off,” with 
illustrations. 

Dekker’s “‘Shoemakers’ Holiday” is being rehearsed 
for performance in the autumn. 








To be noted. 

}" The Library will be closed during the first three 
weeks in August, and the Costume Department will 
be closed during the whole of the month. 

_ The last date for sending in plays for the Village 
Drama Playwriting Competition is July 19. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Village Drama 
Section. 
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PAUL ROBESON BECOMES AN 
AMATEUR 


By Haemi Scheien 


=. though rarely, it hap- 
pens that an actor of star calibre re- 
nounces for a time his star status and the 
prestige and financial reward that go with it 
in order to devote himself to the furtherance 
of his art in a less spectacular manner. Some 
years ago, it will be recalled, Mr. Charles 
Laughton refused a lucrative Hollywood 
contract and spent a season at the Old Vic at 
the salary, trifling for him, of {£20 a week. 
And now Paul Robeson has gone one better. 
He has turned down several extremely temp- 
ting offers and is appearing, during the month 
of June, with a cast of amateurs at the Unity 
Theatre in St. Pancras, for which he is receiving 
no salary whatever. 

The play is “Plant in the Sun,” written by 
a young American playwright, Ben Bengal. 
There is not a star part in the play. Robeson 
is simply one of the cast—no more and no 
less. And he is very happy about it. 

In spite of several difficulties, such for 
example as the fact that rehearsals can take 
place only in the evenings and on week-ends 
since the members of the cast are at other times 
occupied at their several workaday tasks— 
carpentry, book-keeping, stenography and so 
on—Robeson has thrown himself heart and 
soul into rehearsal, and it is certain that a 
salary of a thousand pounds a week could not 
have drawn from him greater effort or deeper 
conscientiousness. 

The explanation for this is not far to seek. 
Six months ago Robeson renounced the West 
End stage until such time as it might offer 
him a play to his liking. This play has not 
yet arrived. And so Robeson 1s appearing 
at Unity in a play in which most West End 
managers would not be particularly interested. 
The amateur actor may ask what sort of play 
Robeson is looking for. And how is it that 
he, an actor and singer of the first rank is 
acting with amateurs in a small and as yet not 
well-known theatre ? 

These questions can perhaps best be 
answered in Robeson’s own words. “Folk 
may well wonder,” he said in an interview, 
“how I came to be interested in a theatre like 
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this. Well, I have to go into my history a 
bit to answer that.” 

“You see, my father was a slave—he es- 
caped at the age of fifteen and became a farm 
labourer, a serf..... my own father, a slave. 
And I myself, to get a schooling had to work 
in hotels during the summer holidays. At 
twelve years old,” here he closed his eyes 
reminiscently, “I was assistant kitchen boy, 
peeling potatoes and scrubbing floors..... , 

“Later, I was often unable to pay my rent. 
Many times I walked the streets to avoid the 
embarrassment of admitting my condition .... 
This play is about people I know facing 
problems I know.” 

Robeson, it does not need to be said, is a 
negro. He feels himself part of his people. 
Success, what to many would have been great 
and glorious success, has come to him. But 
success to Robeson brought a feeling of 
isolation. 

“T felt myself drying up,” he said in his 
great, deep voice. “And I thought of retiring. 
I said ‘no more concerts.’ I felt in an am- 
biguous position. I found myself acting in 
plays and films that cut against the very people 
and ideas that I wanted to help.” 

There’s the gist of it. As Robeson put it, 
“For me it was a question of finding somewhere 
to work that would tie me up with the things 
I believed in, or stopping altogether. It was 
as strong as that.” And then, with a smile 
charming in its modesty, “You see, I would 
rather starve than take a job that went against 
the feelings and wishes of the people of which 
I am a part.” Catching perhaps a gleam of 
admiration in his interviewer’s eye Robeson 
shook his head. “I’m just a man who hasn’t 
forgotten where he came from. If I did I 
should be ashamed.” 

In spite of the fact that the play “Plant in 
the Sun” ran for some months on Broadway, 
it was discovered by Unity only after weeks 
of search. It concerns itself with the problems 
of five young men employed in a confectionery 
factory. Mr. Thomas H. Dickenson writing 
in the American “One-Act play seg age ol 
gave it as his considered opinion that the play 
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PAUL ROBESON BECOMES AN AMATEUR 


was one of the most closely observed bits of 
drama that he had noticed for a long time ; 
while the play was announced as the winner 
of the recent contest sponsored by the New 
Theatre League of America for a one-act 
play dealing with the problems of youth in 
that country at the present time. 


AUTHORS’ 


i pursuance of a resolution passed at the 
Cardiff Conference a special Committee was 
appointed to consider if any further steps 
could be taken in regard to authors’ fees. 

In the meanwhile, it will be remembered 
that Mr. Cyril Hogg, of Messrs. Samuel 
French, Limited, the largest British firm of 
publishers closely concerned with amateur 
productions, explained and defined the attitude 
of his firm in an article which appeared in 
“The Amateur Theatre.” 

It became apparent to the Drama League 
Committee that for the present no useful 
purpose could be served by pressing for any 
drastic alteration in the normal basis of the 
“fixed fee.” However, at the beginning of 
June the following correspondence passed 
between the Director of the League and Mr. 
Cyril Hogg which, with his permission we 
print below. 


Dear Mr. Hoac, 

We recently held a meeting of our Committee at 
which I was instructed to ask whether in respect of the 
special concessions you are making in the fees for 
certain plays, you would consider printing a note 
giving this ialeapaiten in the printed play itself ? 
My Committee felt that this would be of great value to 
readers of the plays, and would perhaps incidentally 
serve to increase the number of performances. 

Trusting that this suggestion may meet with your 
approval, 

Yours sincerely, 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 


Dear Mr. Wuirwortn, 

In reply to your letter: with very few exceptions, 
and these only in the case of plays upon which we have 
a definite contract not to accept less than a fee of five 
guineas, we are prepared to allow any of the plays 
we control to be done at three performances paying 
two fees, provided the maximum capacity of the hall 
is 200. 


If 1 were to do as you ask it means pretty well printing 


Because it deals with the sort of problems 
Robeson was compelled to face in his own 
youth, he wished to act in it. The sympathy 
between actor and character is made even 
closer by the act that Robeson spent some time 
in his younger days in a factory—and a 
confectionery factory at that ! 


FEES AGAIN 


a notice of this desc ription in every single copy we have, 
which you will agree, is rather drastic. 

I think you will find that in the course of time it will 
become generally known about the reduction. Any- 
how, the greatest advantage is being taken of the con- 
cession, and as time goes on more and more people 
write to us for permission on the lines indicated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cyrit Hose. 








STAGE GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 


We have received a very interesting group of Records 
recently issued by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
containing five double- sided records of excerpts from 
“King Richard II,” spoken by Maurice Evans and 
Company assisted by Abraham Sofaer. These records 
are extraordinarily life-like, and the scenes, which 
include the Deposition Scene and the Prison Scene 
have been well chosen. They afford a fine object- 
lesson both in individual speech, and team work, The 
same Company also issue on behalf of the “International 
Education Society” records of a Shakespearean Recital 
by Sir Johnstone Forbes-Robertson. Here that 
wonderful voice with its flexible intonation is conserved 
for all time in passages from “‘Richard II,” “Macbeth,” 
“Hamlet” and “Henry VIII.” In our view, however, 
there was a timbre in this great actor’s vocal tone which 
did not entirely suit the mechanics of reproduction. 
We remember noticing the same defect on an occasion 
when a speech of his was broadcast by the B.B.C. 
That richness of quality seemed to set too hard a task 
for the microphone, and was transformed into some- 
thing like heaviness. 

The gem of the present group of records is certainly 
the H.M.V. record of the Sermon from “Murder in the 
Cathedral” as spoken by Robert Speaight, and very 
near to it comes Ion Swinley’s rendering of “‘Gray’s 
Elegy.”” Both are perfect examples of elocution, 

pecially recorded. 





The London Academy of Music (Queen’s Gate Hall, 
Harrington Road, South Kensington, London S.W.7) 
notifies us that the Academy is now offering the Sir 
Seymour Hicks Scholarship giving free dramatic 
tuition for two years to a young man aged 16—21. 
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7" Eleventh International Congress of 

the Theatre has opened as this number of 
“Drama” goes to press. Stratford-on-Avon 
is fuller than usual at this time of the year by 
some fifty Conference delegates who have 
come together from France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Catalonia, Denmark, U.S.A., Holland, 


Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Roumania, Portu- 
gal, Poland, Norway, Yugoslavia, and 
Australia. After three days of Conference 


under the shadow of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, the delegates repair to London, 
where social events take place, including a 
Juncheon at the Savoy Hotel at which H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent presides. The Drama 
League is proud to have organised this Congress 
on behalf of the British Section of the “Société 
Universelle du Theatre” which was founded 
by Firmin Gemier in 1926. If the theatre 
is to become a rallying point of international 
goodwill it can only be by the mutual under- 
standing of its practitioners, yathered from 
many lands and conferring in an atmosphere 
of friendship. May the good work of the 


“Société”? flourish and endure. 
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In the course of a debate on the Entertain- 
ment Tax in the House of Commons the other 
day, Sir John Simon admitted that the problem 
was a complicated one, and that in the coming 
twelve months he would give it further 
investigation. This is a sign that the efforts 
of the Stage and Allied Arts League have not 
been misplaced, and we do not share the 
pessimism of some as to the ultimate triumph 
of common sense in this matter which affects 
the whole of the living stage. It is, in our 
opinion, idle to talk of state subsidy for the 
theatre while this injustice remains. It is 
said that the managers alone would reap the 
benefit if the tax were remitted. Even if it 
were true, a flourishing entertainment industry 
is surely better than one which, as at present, 
can, with a few happy exceptions, scarcely 
keep its head above water. 

“a 

The important experiment to be made in 
the Northern Area for the running of a Three- 
Act Play Competition throughout the Area, 
culminating in a Festival at Buxton, will 
arouse great interest throughout the League. 
This Competition had been planned before 
the offer made by the “American Theatre” in 
regard to a Three-Act Play festival was made 
public, and in any case the suggestion came too 
late for the coming year. The Northern Com- 
petition will take place after Christmas, and 
we hope it will win the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Drama League Societies in that area. 

a 

The ‘‘News-Chronicle” Three-Act Play 
Competition is now also well on the way, and 
we cannot wish it better than a repetition of 
last year’s success. The policy of the “set 
play” has met with some criticism, with which 
in a sense we sympathise. It would be a 
thousand pities if all competitions were con- 
ducted on this basis. But the “‘set play” 
has its own advantages, from the standpint 
both of competitors and judges, and last year’s 
experience shows that there are many societies 
who have no cause to regret their entry. 

a 

Members of the League will wish to con- 
gratulate Sir Kenneth Barnes on his well 
deserved honour of Knighthood. For many 
years a member of the League’s Council, 
Sir Kenneth has always been a good friend to 
us, while under his egis the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art has attained an unassailable 
position, 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“Trial of a Judge.” By Stephen Spender. Faber 
and Faber. §s. 

“Come of Age.”” By Clemence Dane and Richard 
Addinsell. Heinemann. 6s. 

“The Masque of Kings.” By Maxwell Anderson. 
John Lane. $s. 

“Blind Man’s Buff.” By Ernst Toller and Denis 
Johnston. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

“The Emperor of Make-Believe.” By Madge 
Pemberton and Malcolm Morley. French. 2s. 

“The Making of England.” By Alva Delbert-Evans 
and R. G. Redmond-Howard. Selwyn and Blount. 


s. 6d. 
: ““Mystery, Melodrama and Macabre One-Act Plays.” 
Pinker’s Play Bureau. 3s. 6d. 

“In the Mist.” By Anthony Gittins. ‘“The Doubtful 
Misfortune of Li Sing”. By Neil Tuson. “Happy 
Landings.” By Bernard Merivale. Deane & Sons. 
Is. each. 

“Shakespearean Costume.” By F.M. Kelly. Adam 
and Charles Black. 8s. 6d. 

“The Approach to Shakespeare.” Edited by Richard 
Wilson. Nelson. 1s. 6d. 

“Costuming the Biblical Play.” By Lucy Barton. 
Adam and Charles Black. 3s. 

“Clear Speech.” By H. St. John Rumsey. Muller. 


38. 6d. 

“A Poetry Speaking Anthology,”’ Book III. Chosen 
and Edited by Hilda Adams and Anne Croasdell. 
Methuen. 1s. 6d. 


HE five full-length plays are the most interesting 
feature of this month’s list ; none of them are 
negligible, and the first three, at least, show a thoroughly 
healthy desire for experiment. Mr. Stephen Spender 
has been at work for some time on his “tragic state- 
ment”’ in five acts, “Trial of a Judge,” and the result 
is a striking and violently topical poetic drama of 
considerable significance. het pe > surrounded by 
the malign forces of Facism, and, after a revocation of 
his first decision with regard to a political crime, 
sealing his fate by heroic honesty, is a noble, but scarcely 
human figure, and although the cast is large, the 
characterisation throughout is little more than a skilful 
exploitation of types to demonstrate the author’s 
passionate political beliefs. The appalling situation, 
symbolically presented, and the gradual deepening of 
its horror, makes us feel afresh the terrible predicament 
of the modern world ; but the habit of interspersing 
living verse with dull, matter of fact statements, and 
the love of ambiguity for its own sake (much the worst 
characteristic of modern poetic drama) detracts rather 
than adds to the compelling power of this starkly 
uncompromising play. 
“Come of Age,” a Miss Clemence Dane and Mr, 
Richard Addinsell is a genuinely unusual work, The 
fact that the authors remodelled it again and again for 
six years probably accounts for a subtelty which impedes 
and slightly confuses the action, but the attempt to 
give modern speech, with its slang and staccato empha- 
sis, a verse formula is extremely interesting, even if 
the actual verse produced is not particularly arresting. 


The theme is a bargain between the poet Chatterton 
and Death, who, coming for Chatterton after his 
suicide, in 18th century London, is persuaded to allow 
the poet to live again in order that he may experience 
the emotions he has missed. The “independent, 
brilliantly fatigued” woman who, in modern London 
and surrounded by some apalling people, supplies the 
requisite emotions to the strange “boy from upstairs,” 
has some tiresome moments, but the scenes are alive, 
and the climax when Death returns for the poet has 
memorable qualities. Apart from the boy and the 
woman, there is a cast of nine men and eleven women, 
including four singers. 

“The Masque of Kings” by the American dramatist, 
Mr. Maxwell Anderson, is a poetic drama dealing with 
the Crown Prince Rudolph of Hapsburg, who com- 
mitted suicide at Mayerling in 1889. The storm- 
ridden Rudolph and the Emperor Franz Joseph are 
the principals, Elizabeth of Austria makes a downcast 
appearance, and, besides Rudolph’s mistress, Mary 
Vetsera, there are a number of rather colourless minot 
characters. heavy over-ornamented verse is at 
odds with the inevitable realism of incidents and people 
sO near our own time, and, despite powerful scenes, 
the convention adopted makes the shadowof Ruritania 
persistently hover in the background. 

“Blind ,Man’s Buff” by Ernst Toller and Mr. Denis 
Johnston, is an adaptation of the latter dramatist’s 
play “‘The Blind Goddess.”” The theme of that play— 
the blindness, cruelty and stupidity, often unintentional, 
shown on all hands during the developments of a 
sensational murder trial—certainly gains a more 
familiar interest when the action is transferred to 
Ireland, and the “‘big’’ scene takes place at the Central 
Criminal Court, Dublin. On the other hand, this 
play (for three women and twelve or more men) is not 
so moving{or so pointed in its message despite better 
construction and a particularly skilful sense of climax, 
shown markedly at the close of most of the scenes. 
It is difficult not to wish that, while they were about it, 
these two distinguished dramatists had given us an 
entirely new play rather than a fresh version of one 
already fairly | known. The least exciting (but by 
far the most cheerful) play in this batch is ““The Emperor 
of Make-Believe.”” Miss Madge Pemberton and Mr 
Malcolm Morley, the authors, have chosen Hans 
Anderson as their hero, and this interesting choice and 
the well-suggested period atmosphere of the various 
scenes makes for a play of gentle humour and some 
pathos which should be very suitable for groups looking 
out for unsensational but quietly telling work. Pos- 
sibly the object of Hans’ hopeless devotion, Jenny 
Lind, the “Swedish Nightingale” is one of the least 
convincing of the fairly large number of characters— 
there are five women and nine men—but Hans himself 
is an excellent study, and, at the end, the exuberant 
Charles Dickens brings down the curtain in fine style. 

“The Making of England,” Mr. by Alva Delbert-Evans 
and Mr. R. G. Redmond-Howard, is in a class by itself, 
Described as “A Cavalcade of Empire,” it is the drama- 
tisation, on a vast scale, of most of the chief historical 
events from 1263 to 1284. , The scenes are tilled with 
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RECENT BOOKS 


elaborate detail and pageantry of all kinds, and the cast 
is huge ; the principal parts being Fdward Ist and, in 
lesser degree, Henry III, Simon de Montfort and 
Eleanor of Castille. The intention of the authors is 
obviously sincere, and the play’s message of hope and 
patriotism for a world filled with anarchy of all kinds 
could scarcely be unwelcome, yet the familiar airs of 
Wardour Street are by no means absent from either 
dialogue or general atmosphere, and although there 
are many surprising things about the play, perhaps the 
most surprising thing about it are the eulogies it has 
received from well known people, as with Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, whose enthusiastic preface would 
seem to herald a masterpiece. 

Pinker’s Play Bureau offer a new anthology, rather 
clumsily entitled ‘““Mystery, Melodrama and Macabre 
One-Act Plays.” It should be useful enough for those 
in search of thrillers, but is scarcely a book to read 
straight through as the reviewer is forced to do; the 
thrills are then apt to appear somewhat threadbare, 
and, in any case, there is one unwieldy and absurd 
Highland ghost play, ““The Wraith of Wrath,” which is 
unworthy of any collection. Much the best is Mr. 
Stuart Ready’s well-known “Five at the ‘George’,” 
which is not only very exciting, but much better 
written than the rest. Miss Lal Norris’ school drama, 
“Forty Years On,” is one of the more normal; most 
of the others make a praiseworthy endeavour to be as 
eerie as possible—the most dangerous is Mr. Eric 
Logan’s “Liquidation,” because, unless very well done, 
it could easily be as funny as it is intended to be horrible. 
The three one-act plays from Messrs. Deane are varied 
fare. The first, “In The Mist,” by Mr. Anthony 
Gittings, is the most satisfactory ; for two men and 
two women, it is a rather grisly play of the Grand 
Guignol type with an effective curtain. Mr. Neil 
Tuson’s title, ““The Doubtful Misfortune of Li Sing,” 
leaves one in no doubt as to the kind of play he has 
written ; for one woman and seven men, it is amusing 
in a well-known manner; “Happy Landings,’ for 
six men, by Mr. Bernard Merivale, is one of the most 
embarrassingly feeble little plays we have read for some 
time. 

Mr. F. M. Kelly, in “Shakespearean Costume for 
Stage and Screen,”’ states that it is perfectly possible 
for every one of Shakespeare’s plays to be costumed in 
absolute concordance with a given period of history, 
and in his scholarly book he gives detail after detail 
(obviously the result of much research) of the costumes 
of the Shakespearean world—mainly, of course, the 
world of the poet’s own day. The volume includes a 
lengthy analysis of the years 1560 to 1620, a useful 
chapter on the “‘nice conduct” of period clothes, and 
suggestions for the costuming of each of the plays. 
The illustrations, also, have value, and throughout the 
book it is good to note the author’s healthy scorn of all 
that “belongs to frippery.”” ‘““The Approach to Shakes- 
peare,” having, we are told, already delighted some 
quarter million of children, is now offered to a wider 
public. Edited by Mr. Richard Wilson, with an intro- 
ductory account of Shakespeare and Charles and Mary 
Lamb by Mrs.Andrew Lang, is consists of six of Lamb’s 
**Tales have Shakespeare,” two extracts from Holinshed 
and one each from Plutarch and Sir Walter Scott, 
interspersed with scenes from the comedies and tragedies 
described. 

Miss Lucy Barton’s “Costuming the Biblical Play” 
is considerably smaller than her recent volume on 
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historic costume, but, within its more limited scope, 
it shows the same grasp of detail, and can be recom- 
mended as a thoroughly useful book ; everyone who 
contemplates the production of any form of biblical 
drama would do well to study it. Apart from the 
angelic or symbolical designs so often needed, Chaldean, 
Hebrew, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek and Roman 
costumes are discussed and instructions given for 
making them and their ornaments. The many illustra- 
tions are no doubt serviceable, but are more pedestrian 
than the lively descriptions in which detailed informa- 
tion of all kinds is conveyed without the usual dulness, 

Mr. H. St. John Rumsey’s little book, “Clear Speech 
for Stage, Platform and Pulpit,”’ contains much informa- 
tion and advice, and does not waste time with the 
customary none too lucid diagrams and strange drawings 
of the nose and throat. Not everyone “ome with 
some of the author’s conclusions (“OO-N” as the 
cotrect pronunciation of “when” is a slight shock— 
if only at first), and the insistence on markedly slow 
speech and careful emphasis, although especially 
valuable for church work, may lead over-zealous 
students into heaviness of style. The third volume of 
“A Poetry Speaking Anthology,” chosen and edited by 
Miss Hilda Adams and Miss Anne Croasdell, is for 
older children, and consists of poems, and some 
passages from the Bible, for refrain, dialogue, group, 
sequence, narrative and unison work, as well as ballads 
for acting and miming. Apart from its usefulness for 
schools, it forms, by itself, a delectable anthology for 
all poetry lovers. 








SHAKESPEARE AT RICHMOND. 


From June 22nd to 25th the Richmond Shakespeare 
Society presented ““The Merchant of Venice’ in the 
Terrace Gardens, Richmond. One might wonder 
how this play would appeal in the open air, but the 
gardens, even more beautiful than Regent’s Park, 
provide a natural setting, with a beautiful vista of 
trees stretching away into the distance and glimpses 
of the river shimmering in the evening light provide 
a natural backcloth. 

Mr. Robert J. Newton’s delightfully ingenious pro- 
duction without being too clever satisfied any fears 
one might have had. 

The standard of acting was so good that it would be 
unfair to select any individual performance. 

The Richmond Corporation are to be congratulated 
on encouraging this Society in its work and I shall 
always remember the opening lines of Act V, Sc. I, 
which, with the clever lighting and music, ended a 
memorable evening. 

“The Moon shines bright! In such a night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees—.” 
W. A. 








Fay Myddleton’s play ‘““The Perfume of Peace” was 
recently presented at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. The 
players were given a good reception, and the acting 
with one or two exceptions was good. Gerard Neville 
is to be congratulated not only on the production but 
on playing one of the chief parts with distinction. 

A. M. Rankin. 
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CLOTHES AND THE PLAYER 


COSTUME display in which one dress 

is paraded after another can be a very 
dull affair, and the rapid appearance of costume 
after costume often serves to bewilder the 
audience, so that it comes away with but a 
hazy and inaccurate impression. Miss Valerie 
Prentis and Miss Enid Barr in collaboration 
with Mr. Richard Southern have designed an 
original form of Lecture Demonstration which 
will obviate this. They have contrived that 
not only are the costumes shown, but, what is 
even more important, that the audience shall see 
the correct manner of wearing the clothes, 
and the customs and accessories of the period. 
How often one sees an excellent costume 
ruined by inattention to detail or deportment, 
and these demonstrations are planned to help 
the producer who wishes to obtain the best 
possible effect from his costumes. 

The Lecture Demonstration takes the form 
of a series of little acted scenes dealing with 
various periods, in which information about 
costumes and customs is skilfully woven into 
the conversation. Each scene deals with a 
different aspect—one stresses the importance 
of texture, another deals with accessories, 
while a third shows the correct deportment of 
the age. 

In introducing the demonstration to the 
delegates attending the recent “Drama in the 
Schools” Course at King’s College, Miss 
Prentis said that it was a producer’s duty to 
invest his characters with good costumes, 
since costume was a clue to psychology. 
Costume should be as accurate to period as 
is compatible with stage use. Pictorial effect 
should never be sacrificed for historical 
accuracy, but in order to be inaccurate with 
distinction one must first learn to be 
accurate, 

Beginning with costume in the mid 15th 
century, the first scene showed aman of that 
period reading his wife a lecture from a book 
on the sin of vanity. First he attacked her 
horned head-dress, which he said was a 
device of the devil’s. This gave the lady an 
excuse for showing the way the veil and 
barbe were worn. Next he found fault with 
the amount of material used in her gown, and 
here the lady was able to disclose the fact that 
eleven ells of material had been used. Eventu- 
ally, growing tired of her husband’s fault 


finding, she turned the tables on him, and 
proved that in the meticulous care he took 
over the arrangement of the chaperon and 
liripipe the man of that period was just as 
vain as the woman. 

The essence of the second scene was 
texture, and this was perhaps the most out- 
standing scene. It had all the beauty and 
warm colour of the 17th century Dutch 
paintings, and might indeed have been a Van 
Dyck picture come to life. There was the 
placid Dutchman leisurely filling his long pipe, 
and displaying his fine lawn shirt caught up 
with satin ribbons, his wide brimmed black 
had with its knot of pale blue and scarlet 
ribbons, hanging from the back of his chair. 
On the opposite side of the table sat his lady 
in her gown of canary coloured and white 
satin, which matched the tulips she carried 
in her hand. 

The third scene stressed the necessity for 
paying attention to accessories. We saw the 
sedate man of the world in his coat of cream 
brocade, then by the addition of a gold waist- 
coat, an exaggerated bow, re-arrangement of 
the wig, and a pallid face he became the fop. 
Again by the addition of a cane, patches, 
rouge, etc., and a stiffened gait he was trans- 
formed into the elderly dandy. 

Deportment was the theme of the fourth 
scene, a study in gracefulness and gaucherie, 
showing how becoming a crinoline could be if 
worn correctly, but what an ugly contraption 
of steel wire it was if not managed properly. 
The fan, a delicate weapon in the helpless 
white hands of the coquette, would but reveal 
the clumsy movements of  selfconscious 
hands. 

The last scene introduced a touch of comedy; 
it showed the 19th century dandy in his bed- 
room, and what a solemn ritual the business 
of dressing was in those days; the cravat 
had to be tied with such great care, that after 
five unsuccessful attempts he was forced to 
call upon his wife for aid, who accomplished 
the difficult feat in less than a minute. 

Further information about these Lecture- 
Demonstrations may be obtained from Miss 
Valerie Prentis, 10, Charlbert Street, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.8. 


HEATHER Conway. 
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By C. B. 


ye author of a play, in setting his scene, 

describes in more or less concise terms 
what he wishes that scene to be, allowing 
much or little latitude in its actual arrangement 
and design in production. It is, or so it 
seems to me, in those matters of conception 
and arrangement for production that the little 
theatre movement could, but rarely does, 
take imaginative and experimental liberties, 
even in forms of the drama which are not 
themselves truly experimental. 

The fault and the folly of the neglect of the 
scene itself as an important part of the play 
is the responsibility of both the professional 
theatre and of the author. The author is 
perhaps the less blameworthy, yet one is 
frequently forced to regret how seldom the 
writer’s imaginative concepts are carried for- 
ward into his scene. 

It is the scene which is an important mood- 
creator and which, swiftly and surely, can 
bridge the momentary gulf which lies between 
the audience and the play. Not only does 
a more thoughtful design and arrangement of 
the scene demand and maintain a greater degree 
of interest in the audience, it aids the audience’s 
reception and understanding of those other 
and designedly more imaginative parts of the 
drama, the dialogue and the action. 

There would appear to be no adequate 
reason for the gross neglect by producers 
and even by designers themselves of the possi- 
bilities of the scene in almost everything save 
purely period and experimental drama. 

It would be presumptious to suggest that 
there are not better ways, even in the following 
particularised cases, of improving on the 
author’s conceptions of his scene, yet they do 
serve as illustrations of the manner in which 
new versions of conventional plans as sug- 
gested by the author can be presented. 

Both are treatments of mine used in produc- 
tions of mine for the Bradford Civic Playhouse, 
one of the foremost and certainly the most 
modern of little theatres in the kingdom. 

In James Bridie’s “The Black Eye,” I 
deliberately employed distortion and exag- 
geration, aiming to ally the visual content with 
the dialogue and action moods of this extra- 
ordinary comedy. This was sot done only 
in the more matter-of-fact living room of the 
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Pulman 


Windlestraw home. The office walls were 
made to bear a welter of bills, posters and 
calendars at odd angles, covering all avail- 
able space, and obviously accentuating the 
ideas of the author as to temporal conditions 
and as to locale. Mbt be at 

This, though unquestionably effective, was 
a comparatively easy and simple thing to do. 
The problem in another production of mine 
was neither of these, nor, I think, was its 
solution. The play was Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Days without End,” in which the two enti- 
ties of a man, who appear on the stage simul- 
taneously in the shape of two players, conflict 
for possession of the man. 

The actual plot does not affect the problem 
except in one particular of scene mechanics, 
for, up to the final short scene, it is important 
and advisable to employ a realistic background 
to the play’s combined abstraction and mysti- 
cism, for these latter are conveyed throughout 
in practical and realistic terms and movements. 

The final scene, following immediately on 
an intricate and somewhat difficult double-set 
of bedroom and study seen together, is in a 
nearby church which, the action demands no 
less than the mood, shall be reached with the 
minimum loss of time. 

In the first place, instead of having the 
bedroom and study side- by side, as directed 
by the author, I took the liberty of staging the 
bedroom at the rear half of the stage, this 
being seen through an archway forming an 
inner proscenium before which the study 
actions could go on. There was thus an 
immediate gain over the author’s method, 
for now there was a simultaneous and direct 
view of the whole scene and action, as could 
only have been achieved otherwise in film. 

Furthermore the few furnishings could be 
rapidly dispersed behind the false proscenium 
at the end of the scene. The following and 
final scene of the church is planned for in some 
detail by O’Neill and planned, moreover, as 
a piece of realism. Now, it seemed to me that 
this was at most a mistake and at least unsatis- 
factory. 

The whole mood of that final scene is more 
than realistic. With that conviction and the 
knowledge of the necessity for a swift change 
of scene—for the final phase of the play oc- 
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PAINTED AND APPLIQL E CURTAIN DESIGNED 
BY SYLVIA ROWLEY FOR’ THI REVUE 
“VITAMIN Z” PRODUCED BY THE UN- 
NAMED SOCIETY, MANCHESTER, MAY, 1938. 





SCENE FROM “THE PIE AND THE TART” 
AS PRODUCED BY ROBERT NEWTON AT 
KING STANDING, BURTON-ON-TRENT, 
DESIGNED BY W. H. DURST. 


See page 164. 
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cupies only three or four minutes itself—the 
problem was to devise and design an un- 
authorised version, let us say, of that 
church. 

The eventual solution came by removing 
the head-piece of the inner proscenium, 
leaving two high, plain vertical walls in place 
of a. rectangular arch. The furnishings of 
the outer and inner rooms having been 
removed, unobstructed view was permitted 
through to the rear wall. (In this case the 
rear wall was a cyclorama, though a plain 
backcloth would have fulfilled a similar 
purpose). 

A rostrum of steps crossing the whole 
open space between the walls was inserted. 
The “‘good” entity gradually ascended these as 
the climax of “‘salvation” was reached, the 
“evil” entity descending in unison. Physical 
movement was thus allied to the idea behind 
the dialogue. 

On to the rear wall there was projected the 
black shadow of an enormous crucifix, the 
projector being so arranged as to distort the 
shape and give the cross the appearance of 
looming outwards towards the audience. 
The wall itself was lighted at the opening in 
dim, deep blue. As the scene progressed the 
lighting changed through purple and reds to 
tich amber, the shadow of the crucifix being 
simultaneously dimmed out, until its disap- 
pearance was compensated for by the “good” 
entity assuming a cruciform pose on the 
highest step of the rostrum. 

Incidentally, the whole scene was ac- 
companied by an amplified recording of 
Sibelius’ ‘‘Finlandia,” znd movement, which 
amplifies perfectly with the length, tempo and 
mood of the scene. Thus, actor, colour, 
volume of light, physical movement, dialogue 
and music were equally blended and a result 
achieved which could never have been afforded 
had the directions of the author himself been 
observed. 

While I should be the last person to propose 
interfering in any way with the script of plays 
themselves, because I consider the author to 
know more about that side of the drama than 
Ido, I do recommend designing and arranging 
the scene with an imagination too rarely 
bestowed upon it by the author. That is, 
at any rate, until such time as the authors 
themselves devise something a little better 
than: “Scene—A Room,” which is about 
all their present directions reduce to. 


SUMMER EVENTS IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 


At Nancy, July 14th and September 4th, 11th and 
I 8th, Theatre de la Passion: “‘Jeanned’ Arc,” an historical 

in six acts. 

At Orange, June 26th, Roman Theatre : Grand 
Gala of the Press Association—“Carmen,” with 
Micheletti, Mme. Marguerite Joye of the Opera 
Comique, and the Symphony Orchestra. July 23rd 
and 24th, performance of two tragedies. July 30th 
and 31st, and August 1st, Grand Art Cycle, dus 
Operatic presentations. 

At Saint Malo, August 9th and roth, “Bretagne et 
Duchesse,” a lyric poem with the “‘Concerts Lamour- 
eux” and artists from the Opera and Opera-Comique. 

At Vichy, June 15th. Opening of the Musical 
Season. 1st July to 15th September, Grand Concert 
every Monday. End of July, opening of the Inter- 
national Season, the programme of which includes a 
series of Italian operas with famous stars, including 
Lauri Volpi. 

Bruges. “The Play of the Holy Blood.” Open- 
Air Mass-Play. This grandly conceived Play has 
written for, and he music adapted for presentation in 
the medizval town of Bruges, where several drops of 
the Precious Blood of Our Lord have been preserved 
since 1150. Text and General Direction : Jozef Boon, 
C.SS.R. Dates of performance: Saturday, August 
2oth at 9 p.m., Sunday August 21st at 6 p.m., Thursday 
August 25th at 9 p.m., Saturday August 27th at 9 p.m., 
and Sunday August 28th at 9 p.m. 


THE IRISH NATIONAL THEATRE. 


In the programme for the coming Festival Perform- 
ances, Mr. Lennox Robinson writes :— 

““We can never, situated as we are, become a wealthy 
theatre. Our seating capacity is too small. We play 
for forty-six weeks of the year, changing our programme 
each week. This does not mean that each week we 
produce a new play; we frequently revive old ones, 
but it means constant, untiring rehearsal. Not all our 
players are whole-timers, some of them have other 

rofessions and come to us for part of their precious 
unch-hour, come to us again when their day’s work 
is over. Anyone who has worked in the ordinary com- 
mercial theatre will think this method of production 
impossible ; we have proved it possible. Perhaps it 
would not be possible if our theatre were an ordina: 
theatre, but we are something more. We have behind 
us a tradition of years of willing, unpaid service on the 
part of the directors and players and playwrights, a 
memory of lean years of war when players’ salaries 
hardly kept them in boots, a knowledge that the work of 
our theatre has played no small part in the creation of 
our State. We are, in fact, small as we are, in every 
sense of the word an Irish National Theatre, something 
which can be seen in Dublin and nowhere else in the 
world. Our short history can teach nothing to any 
country, our recipe could only have been cooked over 
an Irish fire. There has been behind it the determina- 
tion of a few people, that determination which was 
expressed thirty years ago in the statement signed by 
Lady Gregory and Edward Martyn and Mr. Yeats, 
but the Theatre has been shaped by the genuis of its 
playwrights and its players. Its future is unknown : 
it is hidden in the brains of the dramatists yet to come.” 
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LETTERS TO 


OUR FESTIVAL REPORT. 


Dear Sir, 

In your brief report of the National Final at Glasgow 
you quote from the “Glasgow Herald.” I think it 
hardly wise to have done this, as that paper was so 
obviously partisan and did not give a fair view of the 
teams as a whole. No team could have reached the 
Final without having great merit. 

I am not concerned with the placing of the teams, 
but, I do regret the lack of appreciation of some of the 
teams by the adjudicators, by the audience and by the 
newspaper representatives (1 cannot call them critics.) 

My own team the Hulme Valley Comedy Players, 
had the unenviable task of performing my Yorkshire 
dialect play, ‘“T’Second Time of Asking” to an audience 
which were evidently puzzled by the idiom, and more- 
over they were compelled to play first after having 
been allocated fourth position. 

Until their performance of the play at Glasgow 
I had never fully realised how much an audience can 
contribute to a play. With this essential contribution 
from the audience, my players in my play have received 
the highest praise from adjudicators at five dramatic 
festivals this year and have been placed first on each 
occasion. The tribute we perhaps treasure most is 
that of Mr. Lewis Casson’s who compared some of our 
playing to that of the Abbey Theatre Players. 

Without this contribution from the audience at 
Glasgow, what, to former adjudicators, had been full of 
variety of pace and tone, appeared to lack variety and 
attack, and what, in the first round, was “‘a very inter- 
esting and living production played with great spon- 
taneity and polished technique’’ was full of “elementary 
weaknesses in acting and production.” 

Our final report provides very amusing reading 
when compared with our three earlier reports, and it 
leads me to wonder why, when the B.D.L. provide a 
series of dialect records and when the majority of teams 
entering the Festival are from villages and small towns, 
they do not take more care to provide final adjudicators 
who are in sympathy with village problems and who 
have experience of village players. In regard toour 
performance the adjudicators missed altogether the 
fact that my players had created this play. 

One outstanding feature of this year’s Festival, 
however, has been the true sporting spirit of all the 
teams we have met. I don’t know which was the 
greater pleasure, to win or lose against them. 


Yours etc., 
Gro. TAYLOR. 


Holmfirth, Yorks. 


We are glad to print Mr. Taylor’s letter since it states 
a common difficulty when winning players in earlier rounds of 
the Festival find themselves lower down in the Final. The 
Companies who succeed in a Festival Final are those who are 
able to overcome the inevitable resistance of a strange audience. 
The conditions here approximate to those of the professional 
theatre, and it is only the more experienced teams who pass 
the ordeal. We do not believe that the “Glasgow Herald”’ 
was prejudiced in its report, which we quoted as giving an ob- 
Jective account of the reactions of the oudience to the programme. 
—FEditor, “Drama.” 
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THE EDITOR 


“CANNED” THEATRE MUSIC 


Dear Sir, 

I have recently much enjoyed the performance of 
“The Zeal of Thy House” at the Garrick Theatre, 
I consider it a fine play, splendidly acted and magni- 
ficently staged. But there is one jarring note: the 

“canned” music produced by a rather tired gramophone 
“‘off”’ is utterly unworthy of the play and the rest of the 
production. 

It is one of the misfortunes of small amateur 
producers that they are frequently compelled to stoop 
to this device, but cannot our leading West End 
managers afford to provide us with real singers to give 
an adequate rendering of those magnificent plain-song 
chants of which the audience at the Garrick was faintly 
reminded ? 


Unfortunately this is no isolated instance. The 
tendency appears to be increasing. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. P. Waker. 


Wilson House, 
Epsom College, Surrey. 








SIXTEENTH ANNUAL DRAMA COMPETITION 
OF THE LONDON FEDERATION OF 
BOYS’ CLUBS. 


All the finalists in the Boys’ Clubs’ Shakespeare 
Festival reached a very high standard. Speed and 
production were above the usual amateur level. Team- 
work, on the other hand, was disappointing. 

West Central won the cup with an excerpt from “King 
Henry V.” The large cast all did well, the king’s part 
being especially well played and the comedy scenes 
acted with great spirit. Moreover, the planning of the 
production showed originality and good effects were 
obtained by means of grouping, lighting, and off-stage 
chanting, trumpet alarums, etc. 

Stamford Hill came second with scenes from “The 
Merchant of Venice.” Shylock gave the finest indivi- 
dual performance of the evening, a performance which 
unquestionably reached professional standards. Men- 
tion must also be made of Portia’s sincerity and unforced 
dignity. 

Scenes from “Richard II’’ acted by Eton Manor, 
took the third place. Better balance would have been 
achieved in this production if Bolinbroke and Richard 
could have exchanged parts. Of the two, the actor 
playing Bolinbroke had the greater subtelty. Despite 
this mistake in the casting, they both did well, Bolin- 
broke especially playing with dignity and an excellent 
sense of attack. Speech generally was a little inclined 
to be monotonous but in movement the entire cast 
outstripped the rest of the competitors. Costumes were 
worn with absolute ease and naturalness, and gesture 
was both expressive and well-sustained. 

Attention must also be drawn to the speaking of the 
Chorus in the North West Jewish production of 

“King Henry V,” also to the King’ s good performance. 
Lastly, in the Stepney Jewish “Richard II,” Gaunt had 
great freshness and sincerity. Excellence of tempo 
characterised the production and the announcement of 
Gaunt’s death was one of the most impressive moments 
in the whole evening. 


ALISON GRAHAM-CAMPBELL. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


BRYANSTON SCHOOL, DORSET. 


Ibsen’s ‘“‘Pillars of Society” was performed at 
Bryanston School recently. The choice of this play 
is not altogether surprising in a public school which 
has in the past given us ““Casar and Cleopatra,”’ “Murder 
in the Cathedral” and “The Cherry Orchard.” Why 
not Ibsen too ? 

“Pillars of Society” depicts the smugness of a nine- 
teenth century family, the head of which is Karsten 
Bernick, a wealthy and esteemed shipbuilder. He has 
risen to power and prosperity on the foundations of a 
lie and a scandal which 15 years ago had branded 
Johan, his brother-in-law, as a criminal. When Johan 
and Lona, Bernick’s sister-in-law, return from their 
exile in America he has to face their taunts and con- 
demnations. Should a pillar of society confess—and 
bring disgrace and ruin to himself and to his revered 
family ? 

Perhaps a play on this theme is beyond the acting 
powers of any schoolboy, and inevitably there were 
signs of this in the Bryanston production. It was a 
pity that the dialogue between Bernick and this little 
son Olaf was not made more convincing. Olaf has 
promised his father that he will never run away again. 
Bernick replies that the boy will never have reason to, 
adding: ‘‘For the future you shall be allowed to grow 
up, not as the heir to my life’s work, but as one who 
has his own life’s work before him.... You shall be 
yourself, Olaf, the rest may take care of itself.” 

This was a brave thing for a dramatist to say in 1870. 
To-day, though it requires less courage to repeat those 
words, how frequently they are forgotten or ingored. 
The players might have made this incident lively, but 
it slipped by almost unnoticed. The boys, however, 
did their best, and in some parts, especially Martha 
and Mrs. Bernick, the characters came to life with the 
gentle pathos and simplicity which a talented actress 
would find it hardtoemulate. These two performances 
made a deep impression. The production was most 
interesting and enjoyable. Mr. W. S. H. Cowley 
must be the envy of many public school masters for 
being allowed so much scope. 

Dickin Moore. 
Bryanston School, 
Blandford, Dorset. 


THE THEATRE OF YOUTH 


On Saturday, May 21st, The Theatre of Youth 
presented an interesting programme at the Rudolf 
Steiner Hall arranged by the energetic and enthusiastic 
Hon. Secretary, Miss Ranee Corlett. 

Many children were thrilled to see Miss Rose 
Fyleman and to hear her speak on poetry and plays. 
She watched with delight little children from St. 
Christopher’s, Beckenham, act her play “‘Naughts and 
Crosses.”” Other items followed in quick succession— 
“Siciliana’”’ created by Lilian Oakeshott, of the Guild- 
hall School of Music ; Hugh Stewart’s ““A Room in 
the Tower” performed by the Convent School, Matlock. 

warm welcome was given to these young actors 
from afar. One object the Theatre of Youth has in 
View is that plays written within the capacity of the 
child actor should be played and seen by children. 


Did the choice of this dramatic scene suggest a dearth 
of suitable plays for the child actors? Part 1 concluded 
with a charming Ballet “‘All in a Garden Fair,” created 
by Cleaver Lee. 

Part 2 opened with a most finished performance of 
“Pavane pour une Infante defunte.”’ A complete 
change followed—Westville Road S.G. School Verse 
Speaking Choir. Two items by the Roemar School 
of Dancing, “Snow Revels” and “In the Days of John 
Leech.” A play based on an Indian legend, “‘Savitri— 
Satyavan” by Jay Vernon, finished an attractive 
programme. 

EB. EB. €. 


COVENTRY. 


Readers may be interested to know that the Cathedral 
Mummers (Coventry) have this season produced the 
play ““A Hundred Years Old” for two nights, a sub- 
stantial profit being made which has been given to a 
charitable object. A further one-act play was given on 
two occasions at other Cathedral functions. 

This society has recently been reconstituted and has 
as its aim the presentation of plays which show the 
particular relationship between religion and Drama. 
Only the best of these plays are considered as it is 
recognised that many of these plays would not hold the 
interest of an average audience. It will be seen there- 
fore that we have set ourselves a task which is not an 
easy one. The results of our first efforts are however 
very encouraging and to emphasise the corporate nature 
of the work which must of necessity be as a team than 
individual, the members, including producer, etc., 
carry out the work anonymously, the only names ap- 
pearing on programmes, etc., being the characters in 
the play. 

We think this may be a somewhat unique arrange- 
ment and may interest other societies if you care to 
publish this report. 

A party of twelve attended the Drama League Festival 
here and enjoyed the plays presented. While all of us 
agreed with the Adjudicator’s decision, we could have 
wished for more criticism of the various characters and 
make-up, etc., to enable us to correct our own faults. 
We hope to compete in the Festival next year mainly 
in order to learn how to correct our mistakes. 


WATFORD REPERTORY COMPANY. 


The Granville-Barker translation of Sierra’s play 
“The Kingdom of God”? is a difficult play for amateurs 
and the Watford Repertory Company is to be con- 
gratulated on undertaking such a task. The perform- 
ance (at St. John’s Hall, Watford, on Saturday, 30th 
April), while not reaching the heights of some of the 
Company’s previous productions was chiefly noteworthy 
for the team work of the whole of the large cast. 
Barbara Greenwood gave a beautiful study of the part 
of Sister Garcia. Miss Rose Lloyd-King, the producer, 
must have had many anxious moments at rehearsals, 
but no doubt she will feel that the play was well worth 
while. 
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NEWS FROM 


“IN THE NEWS” 
By A. J. Brown. 


Considerable interest was aroused in Oldham by the 
presentation of a new play at the Oldham Repertory 
Theatre during the week commencing 23rd May, 1938. 

“In the News” deals with events in the history of a 
provincial newspaper of the more solid type and the 
lives of its staff. It is interesting, the dialogue is good, 
and with a little trimming and polishing should merit 
a successful career. 

Mr. Williams and his colleagues gave a very credit- 
able presentation of a play which possesses considerable 
merits. It should appear shorn of a couple of characters 
with the sentimentality of the Editor toned down and, 
I suggest, a certain toning down of a few lines. The 
introduction of a pyjama scene in the Second Act 
appears irrelevant, though the Secretary carefully 
explains that when she was urgently summoned by the 
Editor, she was just getting out of her bath, and her 
dressing gown fell in. The author is evidently con- 
vinced of the harshness of the laws of Libel and a 
believer in the role of the Press as an agent for Peace. 
“In the News” is worthy of attention and, though 
one may disagree with much and reflect on some very 
curious office routine, it is neither to be condemned or 
damned with faint praise. 

Fr. 4... PB 


KING’S STANDING. 


The performance of “The Pie and the Tart,” a photo- 
graph of which occurs in the current issue of “Drama,” 
was part of a school for members of unemployed clubs. 
This school was organised by the National Council of 
Social Service and took place at King’s Standing, 
Burton-on-Trent, a residential centre where courses on 
many different subjects are held. Those students who had 
not parts in ““The Pie and the Tart”’ (the cast of which is 
a small one) rehearsed a dramatic episode dealing with 
the Carlist rising in Spain. About 30 students had 
speaking parts in this, and the item was produced by 
Lione] Mullard who directed the school. 

Drama Groups attached to such clubs are springing 
up throughout the country, and in many cases the 
members are acquiring a genuine interest in the subject 
and are only too anxious to learn about production, 
make-up, scenery and so forth. The development of 
the work has, however, been held up in many cases 
for want of suitable voluntary leaders, but in some 
districts the members are tackling the question of 
production themselves and special schools are being 
organised for this purpose. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 

On Friday, Saturday and Monday, July 15th, 16th 
and 1%th, at the Liverpool College for Girls, Huyton, 
the College will present a play “Fairy Gold” by Mr. 
Alvin Langdon Coburn with music by Mr. Granville 
Bantock This play has been sepcially written 
for the School, and the music also has been 
specially composed. ‘Tickets from 5s. to 18. 3d. 
(children half price) and full particulars can be obtained 
from Miss Jeflerson, Liverpool College, Huyton, and 
Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper, Islington, Liverpool. 
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HOLME VALLEY PLAYERS. 


The Holme Valley Comedy Players, Holmfirth, were 
formed by George Taylor in 1934 for the purpose of 
keeping the Yorkshire dialect alive and to build up a 
native drama. They have specialised in productions 
of one-act plays by George Taylor and this year have 
had a remarkable record in Festival work. At Scar- 
borough and Doncaster they were the highest marked 
team in each festival with ““T’Second Time of Asking” 
by George Taylor. 

This year they have joined the British Drama League 
for the first time and they entered the National Festival 
with the same play. They were successful in — 
the National Final at Glasgow and were placed fo 
out of five teams. 

They are to continue their good work and hope to 
produce a full length play next season. 


THE BABER REPERTORY COMPANY. 


On May roth, this Company produced Oscar Wilde’s 
“‘Lady Windermere’s Fan” at the Fortune Theatre on 
behalf of the Black Lake Convalescent House at Fam- 
ham. This is a play which is interesting as a period 
piece. Its remoteness from the present day makes it 
difficult to realise that it was written only 47years ago. 
In this particular performance the acting on the whole 
was good, though the women’s parts were better played 
than the men’s, the costumes were well chosen, and the 
production in the hands of Mr. Tom Harrison was 
spirited and unobtrusive. The Baber Repertory 
Company is to be congratulated on having given the 
large audience present such a good evening’s enter- 
tainment. Miss Ellaline Terriss, speaking on behalf 
of her husband, Sir Seymour Hicks, made an appeal 
on behalf of the charity in aid of which the performance 
was given. 


THE OTHERWISE CLUB. 


This Club is presenting its seventh summer season 
of plays in the Barn Theatre, Shere, Surrey. Entrance 
is by membership ticket only, which can be obtained 
free of charge on application to the Manager. Shere 
can be easily reached by bus from Guildford and 
Dorking. The programme includes “The Wood 
Demon” by Chekhov for one week beginning July 
18th, “Mariana” a Spanish legend by Lorca, produced 
by John Burrell (August 1st); “They Fly by Twi- 
light” a drama of Cockney Life, by Paul Dornhurst 
(August 15th), and “The Road to Ruin” by Thomas 
Holcroft, first produced in 1792 (August 29th). This 
is a most interesting venture and should be well sup- 
ported 


GRACE DARLING CENTENARY. 


To celebrate the Centenary, the Constance S 

Play Centre, 2, Garden Court, 66, Clarendon R 
London, W.1, announces a Competition Festival for 
Play-readings of Miss Smedley’s play on Grace Darling 
entitled “Hight Heroes and a Heroine.” Points for 
marking will include Characterisation, Diction, Tonal 
Values of Sound Effects and Music, which, after the 
manner of a broadcast play, will be introduced as 4 
background to the reading. Full particulars maybe 
obtained from the address given above. 
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FRENCH’S 


Are now preparing their list of new three- 
act plays that will be available for performance 
by amateurs in the autumn. 


To those who would be interested to 


possess a copy, please forward name and 
address to: 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD., 
(DEPT. DRAMA) 
26, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 




















CHEKHOV 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Late Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre 


PERMANENT TOURING COMPANY. Qualifying 
students will be accepted at the end of the Three 
Year Course in a permanent company to tour Europe 
and America. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. Awarded after Examination accord- 
ing to merit. 


Situated at Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, home also of the Jooss Ballet and many 
other enterprises, it offers the unique opportunity of life in the country together with 
a modern well equipped Theatre and Studios. 


For further information apply 
THE SECRETARY, CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 
DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, DEVON. 


Write for the small Booklet which outlines some of the aims 
and ideas of the Studio. 
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ROY LIMBERT presents the 
TENTH 


MALVERN FESTIVAL 


Worcestershire, England 








ELIZABETH: 


la femme sans homme 


AUGUST 1 By André Josset 
to ; 

AUGUST 27 adapted into English 
1938 


in association with 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
Dedicated to 


BERNARD SHAW 


Play 
JAMES BRIDIE World Premiere 


with Frank Pettingell and Hazel Terry 

LORD DUNSANY World Premiere 
with Donald Wolfit and Phyllis Gill. 

Cc. K. MUNRO World Premiere 
with Jean Cadell. 

J. B. PRIESTLEY World Premiere 
with Alec Clunes, Helena Pickard and Lydia Sherwood. 

BERNARD SHAW World Premiere 
with Ernest Thesiger and Eileen Beldon. 

also 


By Yvette Pienne 
*,* Recently produced at the 
HAYMARKET THEATRE 


Paper covers 2/6 net. Cloth 5 /- net. 





Geoffrey Whitworth’s 


selection of 


Twelve One Act Plays 


Cloth, 5s. net; also separately in paper covers, 











ST. JOAN ls. net each :— 
ith Ejisabeth B A 
ee Se ee BirD-IN-HAND- - - - Laurence Housman 
INCLUSIVE SEVEN-DAY TOURS ner we Mas - 6-6 - ey ie 
MeEMoIRS-~ - - - - Philip Johnson 
SPECIALLY ARRANGED BY Mrs. BIDDLECOMBE AND THE 
DEAN & DAWSON LTD. Pusancans - + + Sydney Blow 
Inclusive Price of Tour (covering travel tick CarRION-CRow - > - Leonard fF. Hines 
tion at comfortable boarding house —— breakfast, luncheon and Frank King 
and dinner, Theatre seats, sightseeing, transfers, services T > ] ss ~ * pe be 
af vigvasumiaiies and Gh entaaadheamnat 3 THE SILVER BULLET . Helen de Zglinitzki 
‘ 3 ss 2 s Fours INTO SEVEN Won’tGo_ Val Gielgud and 
rom i— s. d. s. J. Ste n King-Hall 
Barnsley 712 6 Leeds yi 715 0 I . phe King 
Birmingham 616 6 Leicester -.. .23 NVITATION - - = = Jan Rankine 
Bolton , 711 6 Lincoln ‘ 3E GOES * ‘~ = . Vi, 
Bournemouth 715 0 Liverpool |. 710 6 One Goss ALONE Edward Williams 
Bradford 715 0 Manchester 7 10 é A GIRL FOR THE HALL - - Margery Nugent 
Brighton 719 0 Newcastle . <= . Z 
Cambridge 713 0 Nottingham 75 6 THE MoTHER M. E. Ince 
Cardiff. 7 3 6 Oldham 710 6 SEA DREAMS - - - - G.H. Murphy 
Cheltenham 613 6 Portsmouth 714 6 Ss . ‘ . 
Doncaster ... 712 6 Rochdale ce 7 "1 ‘ Admirable material here for the most cautious 
Glasgow 9 7 O Romford — ” 
Halitox 715 © Rotherham 710 0 and the most enthusiastic producer.””—Scotsman. 
Harrogate ... 719 © Sheffield ; 79 6 
Huddersfield 713 @ Southampton 711 0 
Hull 719 6 Stockport ... 790 
Extra for :— 
Private Hotel .. €1 8 © First Class Hotel ... 4212 6 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 


44, Museum Street, 
W.C.I. 


Full details from any 


DEAN & DAWSON OFFICE 
or 


MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICE 
10, Rose Bank, Malvern. 
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Two New Volumes 


MYSTERY 
MELODRAMA aAND MACABRE 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


(TEN PLAYS in ONE VOLUME) 


3s. Bo. 


post free 


“For those seeking one-act plays of this type, no better modern collection has 
appeared. For a grand guignol evening, this is the stuff.” 
THE THEATRE WORLD. 


“There is always room for a good play dealing with bogies, ghosties and things that 
go bumpitty bump in the playgoer’s night. By putting ten of such pieces under one 
cover, the publishers of this book will delight all those—and there are many of them— 
who like their frequently anaemic Higher Drama spiced with a sauce of blood and 


thunder... .There is vigorous stuff here—particularly among the out-and-out 
spooks... .(W.R.B).” 
THE AMATEUR THEATRE. 


d 


ONE-ACT PLAYS ano SKETCHES 


FOR 


BOYS’ CLUBS « BOY SCOUTS 
AND SCHOOLS (senior Boys) 


(THIRTEEN PLAYS in ONE VOLUME) 


3s. Yo. 


post free 


| PINKER’S PLAY — 
TALBOT HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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FAY COMPTON STUDIO 


Founder : Fay Compton. Controller : Viola Compton 


Comprehensive Training Course (over 14). 
Students Repertory Course (advanced). 
Children’s Comprehensive Course (under 14). 

Applications for registration on either course for the Michaelmas 
Session should be made during July to F.C.S. Secretary, 63, Baker 
Street, W.1. (Welbeck 1324). 


STUDENTS ENTERTAINMENTS 


Repertory Course July2,6,9(Matinees), July12, 13,15 (Evenings). 

Comprehensive Course, July 15 (afternoon). Children’s, July 14 

(evening), in the Portfolio Playhouse, 6a, Rodmarton Mews, 

W.1. Cards on application to Entertainment Secretary, F.C.S., 
63, Baker Street, W.1. 











SHAKESPEARE UP TO DATE 


“WHITE MAGIC’ 
By FRANCIS WIMBROOK 
A Comedy in Three Short Scenes 
(16th Century Costume) with a 
Prologue and Epilogue in Modern 
Dress. 
3M. 4w. 
About | hour’s playing. 
The British Drama League Critic says: 
“The Play is clever and amusing”’ 


M.S. from B.D.L. Library. 








COLWYN BAY 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


Directed by 


Frances Murison 
ADV.R.A.D., A.I.S.T.D. (BALLRM), M.G.D.A. (INTER). 
and 


Patrick Desmond 
Producer at the Colwyn Bay Repertory Theatre 





PRACTICAL TRAINING IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF DRAMATIC ART 


OPPORTUNITIES OF APPEARING 
IN THE REPERTORY THEATRE 
PRODUCTIONS 





AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 8th. | 





Apply for Prospectus to: 


Secretary, Theatre School, 
The Repertory Theatre, Colwyn Bay. 




















Miss 


will 


Alexis 


SCARBOROUGH DRAMA SCHOOL 


France 


the 





July 30th to August /[3th, 1938. 


Detailed Programmes Now Ready 


Rehearsals of Five Plays and a Ballet - Demonstrations 
and Sound Effects and Puppets - Classes in Make-up, 
Lighting, Stage-Movement, etc. 


SCHOOLS’ ORGANIZER, BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE. 


Apply: 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Elizabeth B. Grimball 
Director 

Training for the Professional Theatre 

Acting Technique 

Producing Plays 

Educational Dramatics 
Fall and Winter Season October May 
Summer Sessions July September 


Address Inquiries 

Secretary 

New York School of the Theatre 
119 West 57th Street 

New York City 











“LETITIA MEETS THE FAMILY.”’ 


(Comedy, 1 setting, 5m. 5f.) 


“Zest of a Wodehouse tale at its best..—(Manchester Guardian.) 


“You will enjoy doing it’.—(Amateur Theatre.) 


“UNDERCURRENTS.”? (2 settings 9 characters.) 


“Dramatically brought to fruition with fine skill. Its character 
sketching 


is rich and diverse’ —(Manchester City News). 


“The characters are oe welldrawn. Essentially an act- 


ing play’. (Amateur Theatr 
“LIMPETS.’’ (Comedy, 1 setting, 3m. 6f.) 
‘Abounds in h r’ —( Amat Theatre.) 

The above plays by Ross Hits are published at 
3/6 net each. MoperaTe GRADED FEEs. 
The Walpole Press 

West Hill, Oid Costessey, Norwich. 








New One-Acters 
For the Autumn 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT. DIVORCE, 
(4 M.) (1W. 3M.) 
THEIR WEDDING NIGHT. THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
(1M. 1 W.) (1 WwW. 4M.) 
And there are more than thirty others— 
Comedy, Tragedy, Drama, Farce—by the 
authors, Alicia Ramsey (Mrs. de Cordova) and 
Rudolph de Cordova most of which have 
not yet been offered to the public. 


Don’t forget “DOCTOR MY BOOK” 
which is still very popular on the Amateur 
Stage. It is worth your consideration, 
although | say so, if you have not produced 
it, for it has won many notable successes for 
companies in B.D.L. Competitions and in 
private performances, 


Copies will be lent you FREE OF CHARGE for consideration 
FEE—One Guinea per Performance. 


Rudolph de Cordova, 99 Oxford Gardens,London, W.10 

















BALLAD OPERAS 


FOR 
Village Performance, W.I’s, etc. 


Band Parts for these works can be had on hire 
THE BELLES OF THE ne Rustic ballad opera. 





By Hug oster an erald, (12 M. 5 F. and 
chorus) Scene: Villa; cof Gal lowfield (gighteenth century). 
About 60 minutes. ocal score, 4s. net.. Libretto, 
Is. 6d. net. 

THE WATERMAN. Ballad opera. By Charles Dibdin, 
Arranged by oung and F. Pascal.) (3 M. 2 F.) 
One scene : Bundle’s house and garden. About 55 minutes 


Vocal score, complete with dialogue, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE QUAKER, Operetta. By Chas. Dibdin (1805) 
(Adapted by Walter Parke and Florian Pascal.) (3 F. 
2M.) Scene: a village = with Maypole and 
floral decorations. (Chorus of lasses and lads optional.) 


About 60 minutes. Vocal score, 4s. net. Libretto 
1s. 6d. net. 








THE JEWEL MAIDEN. Japanese Operetta, with 
dialogu 3 Acts. Written by M. C. Gillington, 
Music | by Florian Pascal. (8 F. with female 
chorus.) (Emperor and Fisherman may be played 
by men.) Time, about 2 hours. Period, 1600. 
Vocal score 4s. 6d. net. Libretto, Is. 6d. net. 














Inspection copies of any, or all, of the above (Vocal score and 
Libretti) will be sent on receipt of a returnable deposit of 2s. 
each work. 








JOSEPH WILLIAMS LIMITED, 


32 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. I. 
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ABBEY THEATRE, DUBLIN 


FESTIVAL 
of 
IRISH PLAYS 


AUGUST 6th to AUGUST 20th 
1938 





Historical survey of Irish Drama including plays 


by Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory, Lennox Robinson, 
Sean O’Casey and others. 


LECTURES each morning at 11.30 
PLAYS at 8.15 p.m. 


For further particulars and full programme apply: 


The Secretary, Abbey Theatre, Dublin, Ireland. 

















NEW RELEASES 





“The Perfect Marriage” 


FESTIVAL TIME A Comedy Duologue 
By LIONEL HALE 
Author of “She Passed Through Lorraine.”’ By LEONARD WHITE 
1.. 1F. 30 mins. Simple Interior. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF 


As played at the London Coliseum and 


BLONDIE WHITE other West End and provincial theatres, and 
By BERNARD MERIVALE and JEFFREY DELL broadcast from the following countries: 
A Thriller from the Globe Theatre ENGLAND (Empire and National Programmes 
28th JUNE, 1938) 
PAINTED SPARROWS Ireland, South Africa, New Zealand, 
By GUY PAXTON and EDWARD V. HOILE Australia, Ceylon, France, Austria, Hun- 
A Comedy Thriller from the Embassy Theatre gary, Finland, Sweden, Holland, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 
NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS Earmarked for production from Egypt and other countries. 
Plays by A. J. Talbot, James Parish, Horace Shipp, THE DUOLOGUE OF UNIVERSAL APPEAL 
H. F. Rubinstein, L. du Garde Peach, Bernard Amateur Fee: 10s. 6d. 


Merivale, Walter Hudd, etc. 


Copies, 1/1 post free, from B.D.L. Bookshop, or from 


Please write for particulars the publishers: 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
The Year Book Press Ltd. GOWANS & GRAY, LTD., 


31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 58, Cadogan Street, Glasgow. 





























” CHANGE OF "ADDRESS ~ 
DOREEN ERROLL 


Leading Theatrical Costumier 


has pleasure in notifying her clients that expansion of business has necessitated her 
moving to larger premises, and that after JULY 11th, 1938, her address will be: 


= 8/9, CARLISLE STREET, = 
SOHO SQUARE.,....W.1 


(GERRARD 4136) 











SCENERY FOR AMATEURS species rms: 2.0.1. Members 


‘“*“ADMIRABLE CRICHTON,” “WINTER SUNSHINE” 


**PRINCESS IDA,” and other Operas 


‘““AMBROSE APPLEJOHN’S ADVENTURE” & Spon © ott emit Sy 
“SHE PASSED THROUGH LORRAINE” painted: Photographs on application to:- 
“BERKELEY SQUARE,” and other Plays. 

“THE MIKADO" OLD CASTLE SCENIC STUDIO, 


(tel: 634). BASINGSTOKE. 











WIGMAKER & PERRUQUIER 
lz WIGS 6% ee MAKEUP 4 
< SALE OR HIRE By ¢ Bp é Pa: bane Sen - ‘S 
us ACTUAL ; 
2 % MAKER * 46, PORTNALL ROAD, MAIDA HILL, * ATTENTION * 2 
\> LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES _— ane cin WAYS A CUSTOMER i 
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SIMMONS FOR COSTUMES 








OUR 
PRESTIGE 
is 


YOUR 


GUARANTEE 
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KING STREET e 


COVENT GARDEN * 


LONDON 














Power and 
Glory 


By KAREL CAPEK 
The Book of the Play 


Karel Capek’s anti-war 
drama was recently played 
with enormous success at 
the Savoy Theatre. It 
deals not only with the 
futility of war, but with 
the drama of a man whose 
burning desire is to rid 
the world of war for ever. 


3s. 6d. net 




















George Allen and Unwin 
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SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


SHAKESPEARE | 


FESTIVAL 


Under the Direction of B. IDEN PAYNE 


APRIL IIlth to SEPTEMBER 24th | 


1938 


REPERTOIREt- 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream; 
King Henry the Eighth; 
The Comedy of Errors; Romeo and Juliet; 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona; The Tempest. 
A different Play at each performance 


Nightly at 8. Matinees every Wed. and Sat. at 2.30 


Macbeth; 


Deta a Pr —_ amme and full information from:- 
The ~? ice, Memoria ial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Av a 
gd 2272; or from W. H. Savery, Gen 
M ”, the Stratford-upon-Avon ae siete ny, Ken 
Stew ©. 87, Regent Street, London, W.1I. e: Regent o7el 
AND AT ALL TRAVEL Prtcenwondonny 


| 


Twelfth Night; | 








THE 
: LONDON SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


26, THOMAS STREET, W.|1. 
(Mayfcir 0582) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 22nd TO AUGUST Sth 


Character and Dialect, Speech, Play Productions, Stage 
and Screen Make up, Music, Film Demonstrations. 














Costumes 
for 
Balls, Pageants, Plays. 


(Period and Fancy) 


CARLOTTA 


39, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, 


HOLborn 6423 W.C.1 








“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 


A Farce in Three Acts 
by WILFRED MASSEY 


Author of HAPPY DAYS; SUCH THINGS 
HAPPEN; GIRL IN QUESTION; HOT 
WATER, etc. (which have sold over 14,000 copies 
and obtained 5,000 productions). 
1 interior scene; 4 men, 6 women; 
plays 2} hours 

““Screamingly funny . . . Packed with action, whilst 
laugh is piled on laugh . . . Undoubtedly first-class 
entertainment” “This is by the author of ‘Happy 
Days’, and it is really excellent.” ‘Every leading lady 
will yearn to play CAROL MAYSON ... There ts 
an excellent Mr. Deeds-like character in the part of 
ALAN KENT.” “This is farce in the modern crazy- 
comedy manner made so popular by recent films... 
The ideal play for amateurs.” 


Fee : On the special sliding scale terms in- 
stituted by Wilfred Massey. Minimum £1 Is. 
Books: In new super-edition, single-column 
type, with author’s own Notes to Producers, 
2s. 2d. each or 12 for 18s. 6d. (post 6d.) 
Copies will be sent on approval for 5d. 
stamps: Wilfred Massey (Dept. D), 
1, Totham Lodge, West Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.20. 











STAGE LIGHTING 








MODEL S.3. 500-WATT SPOT 


D. WALTER & CO. LTD., 





61-63, Lant Street, 


PHONE: HOP 3651. 


SPOTLIGHTS * FLOODS 
DIMMERS * FOOTLIGHTS 


BATTENS °* CURTAINS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO AMATEUR SOCIETIES 





ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERS, 


London, S.E.!. 





Vill 
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The British Drama League 


POSTAL COURSE IN THE ELEMENTS 


of 


PLAY-WRITING 


Some recent extracts from past Students’ Letters: 








“May | say how much I have enjoyed and 
appreciated the whole course, particularly 
the correspondence. | think that I’ve learned 
enough about characterisation to have a fair 
idea of your personality from your criticisms. 
I shall cartainly miss them, they have been so 
delightfully refreshing !”” 


“| have now completed my Play-writing 
course, and write to say | was delighted with 
it, and am most grateful to the British Drama 
League for making available to me such a 
splendid teacher, and such a splendid course.”’ 


“Having just finished your course on the 
elements of Play-writing, | should like to tell 
you what a great help it has been to me..... 
your Director of Studies has a genius for 
imparting his knowledge, and is most good 
tempered about having his brains picked, and 
answering endless questions! ”’ 


“| enjoyed the course and benefited a 
great deal from it. It is excellent and | 
should never hesitate to recommend it.’”’ 


The Complete Course 


consists of 12 lessons with exercises and critical advice. Special attention is given 


to individual requirements. 


Fee £7 - 7 - 0 to League Members 


A Short Course 


is also available, consisting of the same material as that included in the Complete 


Course, but with fewer exercises. 


Fee £4 - 4 - 0 to League Members 





Prospectus FREE on application to 


The British Drama League, 9, Fitzroy Square, London, W.|I. 
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PLAYWRIGHTS! 


IF YOUR PLAY IS WORTHY OF PRODUCTION— 
IT IS WORTHY OF AN ADVERTISEMENT 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


IN *“*DRAMA”’ 











(Rate 1/6 per line. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Minimum 2 lines) 

















PERSONAL. 


oS 

A A A GUIDE TO PLAYS. Containing synopses and full 

- . * details of 7oo Plays. 1/- t free. Many of these 
plays are performed in the National Festivals, and in 1932, 1933, and 
1934, three were awarded 1st, 2nd and rst places. Catalogues, list of 
Sacred Plays, All-Women list, and list of plays for Schools, Scouts and 
Boys’ Clubs sent post free on request from Pinker & Son, 9, Arundel 
Street, Strand London, W.C.2. (Prize-winning plays suitable for 
publication carefully considered.) 





F-XPERIENCED PLAY READER, of some years’ standing, readin 

for well-known management, has time available for reading an 

criticising plays submitted privately. Fee: Full length plays, 10/6, 

Consultations 5/- per hour. Marian Brosnan, 27, Coleridge Walk, 
-W.11. 


yas 
PLAYS—continued. 


"THREE MIMES. FOR WOMEN—Can be played stage or open- 
air. Fee2/-. Two shillings for book of three, post free. Isobel 
Mence, Far End, Courtenay Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 


“TOP FLOOR, PARADISE.” A Dramatic Play in One Act, b 
Anthony Grale. 6m. sf. -all excellent character parts - enter 

for last year’s B.D.L. Festival. Typescripts 1/1 post free from: 

James B. Pinker & Son, Talbot House, Arundel Street, London,W.C.z. 


Two ALL-MALE “THRILLERS”: “The Man Upstairs,” a 

__,Sensationally eerie play for four men, with excellent acting oppor- 
tunities and a magnificent surprise climax. Recently broadcast in ‘‘Grand 
Guignol” programme, and included in the new volume, ‘‘Mystery, Melo- 
drama, Macabre.” “THE FLASH IN THE DARK,” a murder 
mystery for a cast of seven. ‘An ingenious thriller..... its well- 











ERIOD COSTUMES, from the sth Century B.C. to 1800 A.D., 
ON HIRE from the Costume Dept., British Drama League. 





PLAYS. 


DRAMATIC SKETCH FOR TWO MEN:—“The Second Guest.” 

Included in a volume of “Eight One-Act Plays” (3/6d.) or 
separately 1/- from:— James B. Pinker & Son, 9, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C.z. 





““BDUCATING A HUSBAND.” 1/6d.  “Exquisitely amusing.” 
“WANTED—A WIFE.” 1/6d. “Delightful comedy.” sa 
“THE TWO MRS. CAMEROONS.” _ 1/6d. “Comedy thriller.” 
“HIS LADY SECRETARY.” 1/6d. “Brilliant piece of humour.” 
“MOLOCH.” 2/6d. ‘The most topical olay of the day.” 
YE KING’S STONE PRESS, 
20a, LOWER TEDDINGTON ROAD, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 





EXCELLENT FESTIVAL CHOICE—“Five Characters in Search 
of a Change.” 3m., 4f. (all good character parts). Plays 30 mine. 
“This most amusing sketch is an excellent festival choice, giving plenty of 
scope to the actor and producer ...”—Amateur Theatre. Published 


copies, r/1d. post free, from J. B. Pinker & Son,9 Arundel! Street,W.Cz2. 





NEW TRAGI-COMEDY IN THREE ACTS: “Green and Shady” 
by C. W. Renard (7M., 6W.) “The play has a dual theme—the 
risks of City speculation and the demoralising effects of sudden wealth 
on a man previously living on the verge of poverty . .. Mr. Renard has 
blended these admirably in the story. ...”—West London Observer. 
MSS. copies on approval from :—C. W. Renard, 129, Palewell Park, 
East Sheen, S.W.14. 





ONE-ACT PLAYS—All-Women and Mixed casts—by Philip 
Johnson, Martin Shepherd, Phoebe Rees, Howard Agg, and other 
authors. Selection sent on loan. Plays in MS. considered. Apply :— 
A. W. THOMSON, 160, Muirhead Avenue, Liverpool, 13. 





PRIZE ONE-ACT PLAYS ON APPROVAL: All-Women and 
Mixed casts. Stamp for catalogue to: International One-Act 
Play Theatre, 9, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 





d mystery and unexpected and dramatic denouement will make it 
Published Copies, 1/1d. each 


extremely popular with all-male Sta : A . 
UREAU, Talbot House, inde! 


play, from: PINKER’S PLA 
Street, Strand, W.C.z2. 


“WIFE OF FLANDERS,” “VISION AT INN,” dramatised from 

John Buchan’s stories by Susan Buchan (Lady Tweedsmuir) ; 
also “Fortune” and children’s pla 
13. 1d.—Write : Wells, Hovedene, 





“Christmas Time.” Post free 


eadington, Oxford. 





HALLS. 
PUBLIC ASSEMBLY HALL (new) may be hired for Amateur 
_ Dramatic Performances and Concerts. Individual or a series of 
lettings. Particulars from Town Clerk, ‘own Hall, Stoke Newington 
Church Street, N.16. 





TYPEWRITING. 


AN EXPERT TYPIST undertakes the typing of Plays and Authors’ 
MS. at strictly moderate prices. Plays 4d. per page, carbons 
1d. per page. 


swe Mrs. Johnson, 115, Beaufort Mansions, Chelsea, 


*Phone : Flaxman 3470. 





LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, 
AND 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


Summer Course of Dramatic Technique, Art of 
Acting and Play Production—three sessions—each complete 
in itself; Little Theatre, Bath, July 29th to August 12th: 
August 15th to 29th; Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
September 2nd to 11th. Unrivalled opportunities for acting 
and study in actual Theatres and historic Pump Rooms of Bath 
under well-known professional producers. Acting Parts 
Guaranteed. Public performances. Costume, Scenery, 
Lighting, Mime and Make-up Demonstrations. During Bath 
Courses residential accommodation provided and motor tours 
arranged to centres of scenic beauty and historical and dramatic 
interest. Course Fee per session, Three Guineas. 

Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods, sizes, Curtains, 
Scenery, Properties, available on loan at inexpensive rates. 

Dramatic Library. Free Advisory Bureau. 

For particulars apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath, enclosing stamped envelope. 


























Leslie G. 
PRODUCER 
78, Marlborough Park Avenue, Sidcup, Kent 


Telephone—FOOTS CRAY 1669 


Toplis 
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Central School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art 
(Incorporated) 


Principal: Miss Este FoGerty, C.B.E., L.R.A-M. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
OF SPEECH X DRAMA, 1938. 


1. — Central School, Royal Albert Hall, 


From July 11 to 23, 1938. 


2. OXFORD. University College Annexe. 
From July 25 to 30, 1938. 


3. MALVERN. ‘Lawnside Grove.” 
From August 1 to 6, 1938. 


4. STRATFORD- — Grammar School of 
King Edward 
From August b A 20, 1938. 








The course will include Voice Training, Phonetics, 
Reading and Recitation Classes, Mime and Rehearsal 
Classes, etc. 


For further particulars apply to the Registrar 
Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art, 
Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7. 

Telephone: KENSINGTON 3661. 








Central School of Speech 
Training & Dramatic Art 


(INCORPORATED) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7. 


nen | as an , yg Course & the Diploma in 
Dramatic Art of London University 





Patronesses : 
H.R.H. Princess Loutsz, DucHEss oF ARGYLL 
H.R.H. THe Ducusss oF Kent 


President : 
Rr. Hon. Tue Eart or Lytron, K.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. 
Vice-President : 
Joun GreLcup 
Principal : 
Etsre FoGErry, C.B.E., L.ReA.M. 
FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION 
FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CLASSES 
IN VOICE PRODUCTION & DICTION 
ON SATURDAY MORNINGS, FOR 
TEACHERS AND LECTURERS. 








Prospectus on application to the Registrar. 











Established 1861. 


The Incorporated 


Phone: Kensington 2358. 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


HARRINGTON ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
Governing Director: WILFRID FOULIS. 





PEGGY BRYAN was discovered by the Academy in its search for 


outstanding talent. 


Theatre London) The Times says:- 


Of her fine performance in April Clouds (Royalty 


“Full of vitality and well able to hold the centre of the stage without 
ever moving beyond the limits of her character’s childishness. ’’ 





Those desiring to enter for The Sir Seymour Hicks’ Scholarship, 


giving free Dramatic Tuition for 2 years to a young man age 


16-21, should apply now for full particulars. 
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ROYNON 
RAIKES 


photographed this — - ° ar 
DRESS REHEARSAL 


Let Roynon Raikes Photo- 


graph your next production ®free 


by Stage Lighting without chase copies 
flashlight No attendance fee 


95, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1_  wetbeck 1836 | Write or ring for 
appointment 


TELEPHONE - - GERRARD 4071 


J. H. SPAANS, 


7 LISLE STREET 
LEICESTER SQUARE W.C.2 
Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


CROCKHAM HILL Phone: A large variety of Wigs always in stock for 
EDENBRIDGE, KENT. Westerham 290. Hire or Purchase. 





No obligation to pur- 














MURIEL WHITMORE 


PRODUCER 
OPERA AND DRAMA 
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Period Costumes on Hire 
from 


THE COSTUME DEPARTMENT, BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
For particulars of hiring charges apply: 


The Manager, Costume Department, 9, Fitzroy Square, London, W.| 
Telephone: Euston 2666. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE’S THEATRE 
_ Charrington Street, Crowndale Road, N.W.! 
TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of Eptrn Nevitiz, 0.3.5. 
Producer and Manager Puytus Kowensizy 





JULY PERFORMANCES, 1938 


Evenings at 8.0 p.m. 


‘ath, 8th and oth 
_ Painted Sparrows... i “ Guy Paxton 
and E: V..Hoile 





[Reserved Seats: mumbered, 2/6. Unnumbered. 1/6, 
. Admission 7d. 
Transferable Ticket for the same seat for the ten plays, 
2/6 seat 15/-, 1/6 seat 12/6, 74. seat 5/-. 





E Special Play Production Course, including classes in Acting, 
: Stage Deportment, Make-up, etc. 





Vacancies for men and women of experience 
and ability for Amateur Repertory Company. 





4 Send stamp for prospectus to: 
The Business Manager, St. Pancras People’s Theatre: 
Ltd., at the above . Interviews by appointment. 


Indispensable to all users of —\ © 


from: ‘ 








- the Library. 


THE PLAYER’S | 
LIBRARY 
Il 


Being the first supplement to 
the Catalogue of ks in the 
Library of the British Drama 
League. 
Containing all the -Accessions 
since April 1930 and a complete 
List of Reading Sets. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


By Post 23. 8d. 


9, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 © 

















Tue Barretts or WimMPote STREET ‘THe FaRMER’s WIFE 
Tue Guost TRAIN 
AMBROSE APPLEJOHN’s ADVENTURE ‘*IVIURDER ON THE SECOND FLooR 


Tostas anp THe ANGEL 
A MourperR HAS BEEN ARRANGED 


OuTwarD BounpD FresH Figips 


Hay Fever BERKELEY SQUARE *Hawk Isianp 
Tue FourtH WaLL Tue Tupor WENCH *T we Casz OF THE FRIGHTENED L. apy 
Dancerovus CorNER Tues Rost Wirnovut a THORN *These Poste 


YEeLLow SaNps 
Quauity STREET 





12s. 6d. for 12. 
£1 1s. for 25. 


subsequent 25. 











PICTORIAL POSTERS in COLOUR 


Posters, as produced by the Play Poster Society, for the following plays, are obtainable from 
the British Drama League—These Posters are ‘double crown,’ #.c. 20ins, by 30 ins. and have; space 
above and below the design for overprinting by your local printer or by hand. i. 


Nie Tit Sixx 


Dear Brutus blank, i.e. 
Posters for Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw plays are also 
PRICES: available. These consist of a portrait of the Author with 
the name of the play. overprinted. They may be obtained 
Ga. Od, or 3. blank if required. 
7s. 6d. for. 6. 


A Stock “Aldwych” Farce Poster is now obtainable, overprinted with any 
of the undermentioned play titles 

16s. for each ‘THARK 

Tons or MONEY 

Rookery .Noox 


A remittance must be enclosed with each order and be made payable to the British Drama League. 


: 
THE ATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
Tue Mippie Wares 


*THe THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
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Tue Cuckoo In THE Nest 
Ir Pays To ADVERTISE 
A Cop or Kinpness 
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CHAS. H. FOX LT 
Theatrical Costumiers & Wig Makers 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS 


COSTUMES AND WIGS ON HIRE 
FOR ALL OPERAS, DRAMATIC PLAYS, PAGEANTS, ETC. 
Write for Estimates to 


184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C1. — 





Telegrams : Theatricals, Westcent, London. Telephone: Holborn 9557-9, | = 





SUMMER HOLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS, 1938 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. The Princess Royal. | 


SCARBOROUGH 


JULY 30th to AUGUST 13th 
Residential School at Queen Margaret’s School ; Staff will include Mr. MICHAEL MACOWAN 


BUXTON 


AUGUST 29th to SEPTEMBER 8th 


in connection with the visit of the ‘Old Vic.’ Theatre Company for Buxton Theatre Festival 
Staff will include MISS ESME CHURCH 


Apply to The British Drama League for full particulars _ 

















EMBASSY SCHOOL 4 
OF ACTING PLAYS 


and 
EMBASSY THEATRE Swiss Cottage, N.W.3 


A limited number of young men 


and women selected for full time OBTAINABLE AT SHORTEST NOTIC q 
TRAINING in ACTING and 


STAGE MANAGEMENT. from 


AUDITIONS for the Autumn Term THE BRITISH DRAMA 
will be held in July, or, by special 
arrangement, in September, LEAGUE BOOKSHOP 
Term commences September 8th. : 


Ring up or write to the School Secretary for an Phone : Euston 2666 
appointment and particulars. PRIimrose 6667 
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